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PACKING CANTALOUPES IN GEORGIA FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 


Note the careful manner in which cantaloupes are packed and prepared for shipment to northern markets. The season is now 
nearly at its hight and hundreds of carloads are coming north every week. American Agriculturist’s photograph was taken on a fruit 
farm in Daugherty county, Ga, and well represents the manner in which the melons on the small place are packed for shipment. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








It pays foritself on 
the first crop grown 
after its use. 







ployed on the farm. 
dress wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pastures, etc. 
as wheels haye broad tires. 


lustrated catalogue and ‘*How to Grow Big Crops""—Free. 





It Spreads Manure, 


wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
# a ee stalks, etc., 
f by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc, 


“Kemp 


will save more hard labor, more time, more money and bring about better re: 
Ittrebles the value of even a small amount of manure. | 
Can be hauled on 
Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as a 
durably made of good material and with ordins ary care will last indefinite! 
Remember tha 
Spreader is made by us and the patents th ereon have been fully sustained by a r 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING nto 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 







better than it can possibly be done 


THE IMPROVED 


Manure 
Spreader 


ults than any other machine that can be em- 
Iti is the only thing that can f injary to Tandy 
» any land easily and without injury to lanc 
nt wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and 
aproved for 1903. Send for new il- 
riginal and genuine Kemp Manure 
en at de ision of the U.S. Circuit Court. 














VA g 
WAY shag. 


W/\. f 


 CORNSTALKS ,, 
a) INTO COIN } 


‘SHREDDER 


does it by turning corn stalks 

into fine corn hay of highest 

value. This Husker and 

Shredder fast 

enough to yield big pro- 

fits— husks and shreds 

from 21 to 30 
acres in a day. 

Its famous Husking 

Belt prevents all clogging \\ | 


works 





over 


and makes clean husking 
in all kinds of f } 
corn. It is wholly 
safe—no crippled 
operators here, for they 
reach the feed rolls 


certain 


can’t 


the 


=nor easily get at 


husking mechanism. 


Safe, Speedy 
Profitable 





















ae for 1903 Husker cata- 
pe with full description. 
Free. 


PLANO DIVISION 


International Harvester 
Company of America 


CHICAGO, It. 











STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictity new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
toois you need We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delive pred free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT: $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 





| INCREASE THE VALUE 





THE “ELI” 


King of 
Balers. 


A train of follow- 
ers, but no equals 
Proves its superior 
ity wherever it 
Makes tight shapely bales.not 38 Styles 
loose bundles, works fast, and Sizes. 
avoids accidents and endures. Little draft, tremendous 
power, 8 machine of s Write for free Eli catalogue, 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ul. 


HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 






oes 








al features. 






























Save timeand labor in spreading and turning and 
) OF HAY. 


| The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 









HEEBNER’S ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


The best cutter on the market for green or dry corn. 
Leading ensilage cutter made. It not only cuts, but crushes 
the stalks, rendering them palatable. Stock greatly relish 
and thrive onit. A $5.50 attachment turns the machine Into & perfect 
shredder. Runs with leas wer. Used for cuttingall kindsofstock foods 
Power can be applied to pumping, churning, grinding, ete. Catalog free 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 


Agricultural Editor Wanted 


We have 


















a position foran experienced young man 
as agricult itor and traveling representative. 
Must have had experience, understand how to get 
out copy for all departinents, and be willing to do 
some traveling among the stock farms of New 
England. Write giving full particulars, 


ULLERY & CO., Brattleboro, 


Vt. 





ONEY BY USING 


LNTKOTE ROOFING 
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No corners, no 
angles, hence 
and waste. Cypress, 
k. 4. styles; 200 sizes. Best and 
cheapest Silos on earth. All kinds Silo machinery. Catalog free. 


HARDER MFG. co., Cobleskill, ¥ Y. 


ROUND SILOS. 


no moulding, rotting 
White Pine and White Hemlock 

















GOOD ROADS serie sine atx 7 








| Wilder’s Stanchion 
being 
Smith's 


quickest, 


an improvement over 
Lightest, stronges 

safest stanchion 
made. Has steel latch and 
automatic lock. Becomes sta- 
tionary when open. Animal 
cannot turn itin backing out. 
Made of best seasoned hard 


wood. Pins for fasten ng with 
every stanchion. Send for 
testimonials 4. K. Witorn 





& SONS, Box S1I2Monroe, Mich 








We present, 
agricultural books. 





Seasonable Farm Books 


herewith, a short list of standard 
We have an authoritative 


book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 


tributions. 


These works are to-day at the very 


head of literature in their respective fields, and 
their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 


curacy is widely known. 


For particulars, de- 


Scriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 
to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


mailing. 
Soiling Crops and the Silo 


! husban 











By Thomas Shaw, professor anima 
the university f Minnesota How to 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a s 
to use silage the newest and most valuable 
books for the d iryman It tell ill about 
and feeding a kinds of soi rops tha 
been found useful in any part ‘of the United States 
or Canada mate and soil t whict a 
adapted, rotatior sowing, ¢ art vating ar 1 feeding 
Also about ding ind = fill silo what to use 
and how t ind feed t Ilhustrat t 
pages, 5x7 1 Clot eo $1.50 


, Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, B 
Thom is Shaw Soon forage rop. othe that 
grasses will be grown from sea to sea I I 
departure may revolutionize the stock a La 
business of America. Prof Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just wh at has been done, he t 

} done and how any and every farmer can d l 
wise. Scientifically accurate, the book is intense] 
practical, Illustrated 287 ~=page 5x7 i e 
Cloth ... $1 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fences 











ty E. P. Powell. A _ treatise tl plant 
growth and mar igement of hedge plants for 
try and iburban homes. It gives accur lire 
tions concert hedges; how to plant ar t 
treat them especially rni ~ 
and shelter inch le nr 
a delightful giv 1 1 
balconies at r ! 1 hi fort. 
Illustrate 110 pa I ).50 
Forest Planting 

By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D A treatise on | 
the care of woodlands and the restorati f th 
denuded tim ber lands on plains and mountains, f 
instructions iven for forest planting f 1 
various kind ind subsoil. whether on mou 





tain or valley trated, 250 pages. 5x7 inches. 








Cloth .. $1.50 
Grape Cuiturist 
A. S. Fuller This is one of the very best 
of FS on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 
full directions for all departments of prop agation, 
culture, ete, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- 
trating plant ing. training, grafting, ete 282 pages. 
5x7 inches ( Di. ccces és ‘ $ 
Asparagus 
By F. M. Hexamer, This is the first ok pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted t 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as f 
market. It is a practical and reliable e o1 
the saving of the seed, raising 
tion and preparation of the soil 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunchir 
ing, canning and drying, insect 
diseases and every requirement 
agus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
| #mportance of asparagus as a farm and more 
crop. Illustrated, 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower 
And —_ Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. I 
«(. OL. Allen \ practical treatise on the vari¢ 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi It 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this each class taken 
separately and in detail The chapter on seed 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fung 
attacking this class of vegetables are given due 
attention. Illustrated 126 pages, 5x7 inches 
CHI accccccseccccccscccocccccccsoes $).50 
The Hop 
Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. 
By Herbert Myrick. <A pfactical handbook on the 
most approved methods in growing harvesting 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and manu 
fattute of “hops It takes up every detail from 
preparing’ the soil and laying out the yard, to 
curing and selling the crop. Illustrated 0 page 
5x7 inches. Bound in eldth and gold.... -++ $1.50 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited ty .Herbert Myrick A treitise on the 
natural history ud origin of the nam f turke 
the various breeds, the best methods to insure si 
cess in the business of turkey growing. it 
ays from practical turkey growers in_ different 
parts of the United States and Canada Illustrated 
ISP pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth...........--....0-... $1.0 


Ornamental Gardening for 





Landscape Restoaing. 
K Y A. Wa 


Irrigation Farming 
By L M. W \ book for tl 


Americans 
IB I \ I 

n 

( 

The Propagation of Plants 


l \ 3 I 


‘ 
Insects and Insecticides 
Ry ¢ mee M. \ ID 

N H ¢ f 


Poultry ture 


Architec 
“+ 


proper lo 
{ 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


( G. B. } 
‘ 
Money in Poultry Record Book 

I t 4 

Md 
hve 

. a 

Animal Breeding 

B I ! ~ | y 

+ Aig: Pe ; 
Ing I id i 
intr te est 
aut i ! v 
has ¢ 
jai Sex f 
homed ' 
per en ght. fr 
inte t n ) f Y inte 
in the breed f + k 

ite } ( 
The Study of Breeds 

i I n list 

liar r I t es 1 star i 

xcellence of ne i breeds of cattle, s 

md ine 1 Amer The a pted text-boo 
ollege j rity for farmers and t le 
Mlustrated, 371 page 5x7 inches, Cloth....$1 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


52 Lafayett< Place, New York, 


Marqvette Building, Chicago 











Volume 71 


Gardening on a City Lot—ill. 








HE 
series, 


first two- articles of this 
describing the _ suc- 
cessful garden of Charles E. 


Fendall of Maryland, were 
printed in these columns 
April 4 and March 21. Last 
year he prepared the ground 
for celery (Winter Queen) 
about July 10. The soil was 
shoveled out about 1 foot 














deep, making a bed 21 feet 
long by 5 feet wide. Sight 
inches of well-rotted manure was put in the 


bottom and thoroughly packed by tramping. 
Lhree inches of soil was spread over the manure 
and after the rain the bed was hoed and raked, 
which was repeated after each successive rain. 

The plants were set out the evening of Au- 
gust 1 in rows 8 inches both ways and drenched 
with water. They were watered every evening 
until a good soaking rain came. They were 
worked regularly, hand hilled, and the 
earth shoveled in between the plants whenever 
needed. Upon the first indication of a sharp 
freeze, leaves, gathered for that purpose, were 
thrown over the bed, covering the plants a foot 
deep. These were held in place with corn fodder 
thrown over them. The first celery was dug 
November 27. It was bleached 15 inches, and 
was crisp and tender. 


over 


The plots of ground previously used for early 
vegetables were forked over and a light dress- 
ing of stable manure spread over them. About 
a dessertspoonful of tur- 
and kale seed was 
with a gallon of 
This mixture was 
sown broadcast over the 
plot and raked in. The 
first was made 
August 1 and the second 
August 14. The first 
turnips were pulled Sep- 
tember 24 and not any 
later than the middle of 
November, at which time 
the plants pulled, 
topped and for 
fall and winter use. The 
first kale was used about 
October 15 and _ lasted 
until late in March this 


nip 
mixed 
sand. 


sowing 


were 
buried 





season. 
Spinach seed was sown 
September 12. This was 
used during the late fall, 
like kale, was still 
in good condition until 
March. A small 
parsley bed is continued 
in the same place from 
year to year. It is occa- 
sionally manured = and 
kept free from weeds. 
Weeds and grass are the 
gardener’s bitterest foes, 
and Mr Fendall says he 
wages a continual war- 
fare against them. He 
says a clean garden is 
the best test of a good 
gardener, and the best 


and, 


late 


assurance of an abun- 
dant crop. 


The greater 


GLIMSPES OF DOTSH OME FARM _IN 


American Aegriculturist — 


* FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN *« HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


For Week Ending June 27, 1903 


portion cf the fruits and vegetables from this 
garden was used by his family. 

He sold $63.97 worth in the neighborioud. 
While his expenses, including labor, not count- 
ing his own, and the fertilizer used was $43.30. 
He says: “Fruits and vegetables cultivated by 
oneself are, indeed, very different from those 
grown by others. One who is fond of nature’s 
products undoubtedly enjoys a fine exhibition 
produced by another, but the pleasure is ten- 
fold greater if they are produced by one’s own 
toil. When eaten they seem to tasi> better; 
berries are sweeter, peaches and pears better 
flavored, grapes jucier, the vegtables more ten- 
der. In fact, the gardener is happy. satisfied 
and comfortable.” 

SS 


Home Farm of New York’s Institute Director. 





Dotshome’ farm, in Onondaga county, N Y, 
owned by F. E. Dawley, is beautifully located 
and considered one of the best farms in the 
county. There are about 100 acres in the tract, 
20 of which are in woodland, affording excellent 
pasture. The property was purchased 15 years 
ago, at which time Mr Dawley was in partner- 
ship with his father. There is still one fiel. of 
alfalfa on the farm which was planted 15 years 
ago. It has been cut four or five times regu- 
larly every season since. 

This piece of land has paid for itself over 
and over again, from the sales of alfalfa taken 
from it. In the early days of the farm Mr 
Dawley went extensively into the chicken and 
turkey business, breeding and selling large 











No 26 


numbers of White Plymouth Rocks and turkeys 
for genera? market purposes. The farm was 
largely paid for from the profit of the poultry 
yard, but this part of the business was grad- 
ually released as the dairy herd and other side 
of the farm was built up, after Mr Dawley be- 
came director of institutes. 

At present his herd of blooded Jerseys con- 
sists of about 50 head. Of these, 18 are aged 
cows and 11 promising two-year-olds, with 
other young stock, besides the bulls. In addition 
to the cattle, there is a splendid flock of Chev- 
iot sheep, consisting of 28 ewes with lambs. 
This flock is headed by the.splendid ram, Don- 
ald of the Links, sweepstakes winner at the 
Pan-American. He was imported by Mr Daw- 
ley and is said to be one of the finest animals 
in this country. There is also a splendid 
bunch of 18 Tamworth swine on the farm, and 
a fine flock of barred Plymouth Rocks and Pekin 
ducks. 

Besides the larger orchards for commercial 
purposes, there are 91 varieties of plums and 
prunes being tested, a block of 400 Red June, 
300 Wickson and about 500 European varieties. 
‘Lne holes in which the trees were set, in one of 
these orchards, were blasted out of rock. The 
soil is shallow on this hill, but the trees have 
made an exceptionally fine growth, and fruit 
regularly. A seven-year-old Burbank plum tree 
in this block is shown in the picture, beside 
which is standing Miss Helen Dawley. From 
4 to 5 feet of top growth was taken off these 
trees early last spring. 

A young orchard was set last season and ten 
acres were put out in ap- 
ples this spring. The 
block consists largely of 
Northern Spys and will 
be topworked with other 
varieties later. The pi- 
oneer orchard on the old 
homestead was ruined by 
turkeys roosting in the 
trees. Among the prom- 
ising varieties of apples 
that do well in this sec- 


tion are Bismarck and 
we.icn. The old stone 
walls which originally 


covered the place have 
been gradually removed 
and converted into solid 
roadbeds. There is also 
much excellent gravel on 
the place, as well as a 
bed of excellent cement 
rock. This is being quar- 
ried and sold to a local 
factory. 

The buildings on this 
farm are thoroughly up- 
to-date and arranged in 
all particulars with a 
view to utilizing space 
in the best possible way. 
Nothing has been left 
undone to make the 
house handy and con- 
venient, as can be at- 
tested by all who have 
visited Dotshome, par- 
ticularly the members of 








ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y 


the Pomona grange, who 
were entertained there 
[To Page 668.] 
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Oats Harvest in Middle West. 

the usual method of harvesting 
oats with a binder, place in a shock, 
thresh, stack the straw and store the threshed 
in some 


With 


is to cut 


many 


oats in a granary. This is veried 
places by cutting the oats early, preserving as 
hay, also by cutting the oats with a binder be- 
fore they are thoroughly ripe, curing and stor- 
American Agriculturist 
concerning this feature 
and finds that this metnod of cutting and 
threshing is by far the most common. Replies 
to a few of our inquiries as sent in by practical 


ing them in the sheaf. 
made a littie inquiry 


western grain growers, are given below: 

threshed and stored, the 
same as wiieat, and the binder is always used. 
Not much of the crop is kept in the sheaf for 
part of the crop is pre- 
oats The straw is used for 
[O. Rowley, Oceana County, Mich. 

eut and 


Oats are harvested, 


winter feeding. No 


served as hay. 
fodder.- 
In this 


threshed. 


pavt of the country oats are 
None are preserved in the sheaf for 
one, so far as I know, 
Whittaker, Iowa. 
threshed and 
the market. 
Very few preserve sheaf vats, or cut oats for 
hay. Where it is hay, it is cut and 
treated as timothy and generally plaeed in a 
mow. The practice, however, is to 
bind and thresh.—[E. W. Hutchinson, Missouri. 
We let our oats get pretty ripe before cutting, 
then make medium or small sheaves, setting ten 
in a shock, with one or two cap sheaves. We 
like the small bundles for the reason that they 
dry out better than the large ones. Most farm- 
ers thresh direct from the field and allow the 
oats to go through the sweat in the bin. How- 
ever, a few stack and the sweating process 
takes place in the stack. It usually requires 
nbout six weeks for this to be completed. 
Those who have barn room usually haul their 
the barn and leave them there one to 
three months, then thresh out, setting the 
machine so that the straw can be blown back 
A few stack their straw outside 


feeding and no 


hay.—|[S. V. 


winter 
makes oat 
Oats binder, 


are cut with a 


stored in a granary or sold in 
used as 


common 


oats to 


into the barn. 


and allow their farm animals to run about the 


stack. The last method, in my opinion, is the 
most profitable way of handling oats, as the 
grain is better, the straw is brighter and 


sweeter and one need not werry concerning the 
safety of the crop, for it is under shelter and 
will not be damaged in any wuy. No sheaf oats 
are fed here after the threshing season.— 
[Emmet Miller, Indiana. 

Oats in this locality harvested with a 
binder, placed in small shocks, allowed to cure 
two weeks, after which they are 
stacked. Eight to ten large loads are placed in 
each stack and the stack is allowed to stand 
until late autumn, The oats pass through the 
sweating stage and threshing time 
comes are dry and easily handled. Some farm- 
ers thresh or shock, but owing to the difficulty 
in securing the necessary help and the danger 
from loss because of wet weather, this it not a 
general practice. One of my neighbors, an 
extensie dairyman, experimented with cut oats 
for hay. Some were cut just as they were be- 
ginning to head out, while others were not cut 
until in milk. Both lots were allowed to cure 
well in the shock. The earlier cut made a 
palatable, tender, succulent hay, much relished 
by the animals and gave excellent satisfaction. 


are 


for about 


when 


That cut late was tough and stringy. This 
dairyman, however, seems to prefer to ripen 
his oats and feed them as grain and raise 
millet for hay.—[H. J. Smith, Illinois. 


Oats are not grown extensively in this part 
of Michigan. However, they are becoming 
more popular and are beginning to displace 
rye. They are usually harvested with a self- 


binder, although a few cling to the old cradle. 
They are generally threshed, very few farmers 


HARVEST OPERATIONS 


feeding in the sheaf. Most farmers do not be- 
lieve that horses do as well on oats when fed 
in the sheaf as they do to thresh them and feed 
the grain separately. Oats are occasionally cut 
for hay and when this is done they are allowed 
to ripen quite well, cut with a mower and 
treated as hay.—[Frank Love, Crawford Coun- 
ty, Mich. 

In this part of the country oats are har- 
vested with binder, and usually stacked in the 
field. If owner has plenty of hay the oats are 
threshed. If not the oats are allowed to re- 
main in the stack and are taken into the barn 
as spring approaches, and are used as hay and 
oats for work teams without threshing.—[W. 
Thompson, St Claire County, Mich. 

~~ 


Stacking Small Grains. 


After the small grains have been cut the 
question of whether or not to stack is one 
which every farmer must decide for himself. 


If a threshing machine can be secured at once 
and the grain threshed and stored in a bin, it 
is by far the safest and most economical 
pian, for no matter how well small grains are 
stacked, there is more or less danger of their 
being injured by dashing rains. 

The shocks must stand long enough so that 
the grain is thoroughly dry before it is put into 
the bin. However, where many people in the 
neighborhood want to thresh from the shock, 
it is almost impossible to get a machine at the 
right time. Many fields of grain are seriously 
damaged by being left unstacked. The safest 
plan, therefore, is to stack and then thresh as 
soon as possible. 

In choosing a site for stacks, be governed 
entirely by circumstances. If a barn or 
shed is available for storing unthreshed 
grain, and it is practically safe there, use it 
by all means. If shelter is not available, stack 
where the straw may be utilized to best advan- 
tage as shelter and feed for live stock. In 
many sections of the west, the straw is either 
stacked in the field, where it may 
rot and be plowed under. In this case the 
wheat may be stacked where grown. 

First decide whether you want a round stack 


burned or 


or a rick. A round stack will probably with- 
stand the effects of dashing rain better than a 
rick. Powever, ricks are more easily made 


and are quite popular in many sections. In 
the great northwest it is the common practice 
to place the wheat in round stacks. 

The first essential in making a stack is to 
have a good foundation. This is ordinarily 
secured by building a firm shock in the center 
of the spot where the stack is to stand. Con- 
tinue setting bundles upon it, gradually sloping 
them more and more untjl they are almost 
level when the outer course is reached, care 
being always taken that most of the bundles 
do not touch the ground. 

When the foundation is completed, the chief 
thing to look after is to see that the middle 
of the stack is always kept high and solid. 
Do this by laying extra courses of bundles, 
walking back and forth on them, and having 
the man who pitches from the wagon always 
throw the bundles on the center of the stack. 
Good stackers do not step on the bundles in 
the outer course. This leaves them _ loose. 
They will settle more than the bundles in the 
center and consequently will slope downward, 
making an outer layer almost impervious to 
water. 

When these two points are carefully looked 
after and attention is given to laying the outer 
course of bundles so they will not slip, a good 
stack is a certainty. Of course, a smoother 
looking, and in reality a better stack, can be 
made with small bundles than with large and 
with oats than wheat or rye. 


When the stacker begins to “draw in,” this 





must be done gradually so that the water will 
be turned off rapidly, consequently begin be- 
fore the stack shows too great a hight, as it 
makes unnecessary work to pitch to the top of 
a very high stack. When the top has been 
reached, use great care in completing it. If 
a layer of prairie hay or rye straw be placed 
on top and properly weighted down, there will 
be little or no trouble in keeping the stack 
from taking water. This, however, is seldom 
practical, consequently finish the top by care- 
fully breaking and placing the longest bundles, 
which should be selected during the construc- 
tion of the stack. As a rule cap sheafs from 
shocks are best for this purpose. At 
of 2 or 3 feet along the top insert slender sticks 
3 by 5 feet long, to keep the bundles in place. 
Watch the stack during a stormy period and 
if any bundles are blown off, see that they are 
put back at once. 


intervals 


Storing Hay. 


INDIANA, 


Cutting and 
Ww. W. STEVENS, 
use anything smaller than a 6-foot 
sicklebar in mowing grass for hay. I 
a center cut machine. In good grass the rake 
is seldom needed, unless it is to clean up the 
field. The 6 or 7-foot cut is just right for the 
hay loader, which should be on farm 
where there are as many as ten acres of grass 
to save. I consider it one of the greatest labor- 
saving implements on the farm. Center cut 
machines leave the hay in better shape to cure 
than side cut, and they are of light draft. 

As a rule farmers in this part of the country 
cut their grass earlier than they used to, as it 
makes brighter, nicer hay, that sells better and 
feeds with less waste than if left until it is 
dead ripe. Timothy is gone into any time 
after it is in bloom and clover when half the 
heads have turned brown. For home feeding 
I do not grow timothy, using clover and shred- 
ded fodder for winter roughage. If the hay is 
grown for the market then timothy is prefer- 


I never 
prefer 


every 


able. A plan I like very much, after testing 
it for two seasons, is to cut the timothy and as 
soon as it has cured, cart it directly to the 


baler, which is set in the field, then ship direct 


to market. This plan saves a good deal of 
work in the way of stacking and handling, 


and then there is no waste, everything being 
cleaned up. 
BALING FROM THE SWATH. 
Buyers were at first doubtful about hay 
keeping when baled up from the swath, but 


if dry, that is, free from dampness caused by 
dew or rain, it keeps perfectly. To say noth- 
ing of the loss in stacking hay, there is quite 
a shrinkage in weight, possibly a third, and 
this must be taken into account when figuring 
on the price it will bring. Farmers who make 
a business of growing hay for market should 
try baling from the swath whether they sell 
their crop at once or store it. It is best to 
handle it in this way. 
HANDLING CLOVER. 

I cut and put away clover with very little 
curing. If the weather is favorable and ground 
dry the clover is cut of evenings or after the 
dew is off of mornings and mowed away in the 
afternoon. If a side cut machine is used, 
which twists the swath up, a tedder may be 
used to advantage an hour or two after cut- 
ting. Or if rain catches me with a lot of hay 
down then I want to tedder it as soon as pos- 
sible so as to save it from damage and get it 
in the mow. 

one = = 

The Telephone is a great boon to the farmer. 
It lessens by one-half the time required to se- 
cure a physician in case of accident or illness 
an invention which every mother can appre- 
ciate. In a hundred ways it saves time and 
steps.—[W. J. Bryan. 

















The Effect of Cultivation on Crops. 
A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS. 

The roots are the plant organs for the tak- 
ing up of moisture for use in growth. Any 
injury to the roots by cultivation reduces the 
power of the plant to secure moisture. 

In order to determine the effect of root injury 
upon plant growth, the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion conducted the following experiment: A 
field of corn as uniform in all conditions as 
possible was selected. The roots of every other 
row were cut off with a root pruner. The root 
pruner a spade-like instrument, with a 
wide, thin blade, so arranged that by pushing 
down into the soil about the hill, the 
were cut off to uniform depths. The roots were 
cut off on all sides, about 6 inches from the 
center of the hill, after every cultivation. The 
field was cultivated three times during the 
season with a weeder, the teeth not penetrating 


was 


roots 


the soil more than 1 inch. 
The first row of corn was root pruned 2 
inches deep, the second was not pruned and 


was used as a check upon the yield of the pruned 
rows; the third was pruned 4 inches deep; the 
fourth was not pruned; the fifth was pruned 6 
inches deep; the sixth was not pruned; this 
experiment was repeated a large number of 
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SPLENDID STRAWBERRIES FOR 





FARM AND FIELD 





the stirring of *he soil by the cultivators. Soil 
moisture is conserved. The weeds were re- 
moved by hand in all cases where the cultivator 
did not destroy them, except in the plats in 
which the weeds were allowed to grow, in 
order to prevent interference in the results 
aside from the effects of the different methods 
of cultivation. 
EFFECT OF DIFFERENT METHODS. 
[Yield of ear corn, in bushels, per acre. ] 

Method of cultivation 


No cultivation; weeds allowed to grow....... 58 
Weeds cut out with hoe; a loose mulch made 
with hoe; frequent cultivation.............. 96 
Cultivated 2 inches deep, small shovels...... 90 
Cultivated 4 inches deep, small shovels....92 
Cultivated 6 inches deep, small shovels... .84 
Cultivated 6 inches deep, large shovels....87 


Cultivated with gopher or blade cultivator. .88 
Cultivated deep, early, shallow, late, small 

SNR ral ne eset hei ok Av Sata Rho ating © Bana cere 85 
Cultivated shallow, early, deep, late, small 

Oe ee re PCT Er eer Teer ee 89 
PED WRN MS in ccs creo bees rienensce ane 82 

_-_ oO r/o 
Solving Fertility Problems on the Farm. 
A. R. EASTMAN, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 


While I have had a long experience in the 
use of barnyard manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers on ordinary farm crops, as well as hops, 
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NORTHERN MARKETS 


Our illustration show; a comparatively new strawberry known as Heflin which has gained con- 


siderable prominence in Wayne county, N C. 
shown in the picture. It is also a good bearer. 


It is a beautiful berry of splendid color and size, as 
The three crates from which the photograph was 


taken were grown by Isaac Sutton in North Carolina, who has been raising them for the past five 


years. 


They were produced on good land which has been under cultivation for several years. 
berries were sold at his station by Mr Sutton to northern buyers, April 30, at $3.60 per crate. 


These 


The 


berry is not considered a good one for exceptionally long shipments, but reaches Baltimore, Phila- 


delphia and New York in splendid condition. 


and for 
three years are shown in the following table: 


times the average yields of ear corn 


EFFECT OF ROOT PRUNING. 
Yield. 
POE OHIOG 4 5060.55.56 Kaas vie ees 62 bu per acre 
Prured 2 inches deep ...cccccess —S - 
Priuned 4 inches deep ........ a * : 
Pruned 6 inches deep. ..... 25.604. wl - 


In deep cultivation, the cultivator shovels or 
teeth cut or off the the corn 
plants. If the shovels are set to run close to 
the corn plants, a greater number of roots are 
off than if run further away from’. the 
vlant, because the roots are nearer the surface 
of the ground close to the plant than at some 
distance away. In some cases, where the cul- 
tivation has been very deep, on a dry, hot day, 
the leaves curl and the plant wilts, in a few 
hours after the cultivation. As shown in the 
above table, the yield is reduced, about in pro- 
portion the extent of injury to the plants. 


break roots of 


cut 


The effect of different depths of cultivation 
upon the yield of the crop is show~ in the table 
which follows. The results are influenced by 





the latter having been a specialty, I must con- 
fess that up to the present I have been unable 
to get a combination that was satisfactory, or 
ene that would give like returns for two years 
in succession. Having found the results of the 
trials so varied, with every varying in4duences 
and conditions, I do not feel competent to stick 
the stakes for others to follow. Twenty-five 
years ago we were growing 90 acres of hops. 
We had a dairy of eight to ten cows. During 
the winter season we fed 50 to 70 steers. The 
manure from all the stock at that time was put 
upon the hops. A little later we began to sup- 
plement the manure with commercicl fertilizers 


and with varying resuits, but nono of which 
were perfeci!y satisfactory. 
We fed steers for five winters; fer three 


years the books showed that there was a little 
profit; one year we got out even and one year 
there was a loss. We then cut the ho» acreage 
to 75 and increased the cairy to 25 or 39 cows 
and continued the use of what was known as 
a complete fertilizer. During these years we 
were getting a strong growth of vine, but we 





(5] 
failed to get the fruitage for which the vine 
gave promise. It was often the case that we 
had a rank, coarse vine that failed to produce 
the amount or quality of hop that we found on 
the finer and lighter vine. Some ten years ago 
we cut the hop acreage to 50, and again in- 
creased the dairy. The manure from the stock 
was divided among the various crops and sup- 
plemented with ferti.izers, though with a lower 
per cent of nitrogen, as our various crops gave 
evidence that both stalk, stem and vine were 
receiving and utilizing a food that while grow- 
ing gave promise of good financial results, but 
when tested by the scales or measure was dis- 
appointing. 

The results of these observations led to closer 
work and we feel sure to better results. For 
a number of years we have bought the chem- 
icals, using our “own mystery” in combining 
them, instead of that of the manufacturer. For 
three years we have used only treated South 
Carolina rock and boneblack with results 
equally satisfactory an in some cases more. 
We are great admirers of clover and think we 
have been very succesful in growing it. Now 
what we feel sure has been a success in our 
case, and the conditions under which we are 
working, might not prove so with others and 
the conditions under which they are working. 
A heavy crop of aftermath of clover turned 
under late in November gives a wonderful 
forcing power to the land for several succeed- 
ing years. It develops a spirit and hustle that 
cannot be found in a commercial fertilizer. It 
has a potent force that the chemist cannot find, 
We will sum up in a few words, namely, that 
with our land and our conditions we feel sure 
that the use of phosphoric acid with stable ma- 
nures gives us a good profit. 

— =_- 


Grow Large Quantities of Turnips. 
JOHN VAN LOON, WISCONSIN, 








The reasons I advocate the growing of turnips 
on an unlimited scale are that to my knowl- 
edge there is not a crop grown that furnishes 
so cheaply, abundantly and in so short a time, 
so large a quantity of humus for succeeding 
crops. While I sell large quantities of them, 
they are always sown as a humus crop and 
often turn out to be a money crop by disposing 
of them in the market. I find this so satisfac- 
tory that on my small farm consisting of about 
20 acres, every available acre in the late sum- 
iner or fall is sown to turnips of different varie- 


ties and some times scarlet clover seed is 
mixed in. 
It sometimes occurs that an unexpectedly 


large crop is raised where none is looked for. 
The past fall, owing to an ea :‘y and very de- 
structive frost which occurred in our vicinity, 
hundreds of acres of corn were almost entirely 
destreyed. Other crops, such <5 late beans, to- 
meatoes, and vines of all descriptions suffered 
likewise. In our own case ten acres of cow- 
peas and soy lkeans were killed outright. The 
sowing of this entire field to turnips in time 
and long before the killing frost occurred pro- 
duccd a truly wonderful crop. 

The resvlt I look for next year. This field 
with its heavy crop of cowpeas vines, supple- 
mented with several tons of decayed turnips an 
acre, will not only make an ideal field for grow- 
inz vegetables but will grow a large crop of any 
hind at a comparatively small outlay for en- 
r:ching the soil. The course I have followed in 
r-owing something besides weeds on the soil 
bas been a source of a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in maintaining soil fertility and is one 
of the secrets of raising good vegetables. 

- —-_ 

Sorghrm is greatly relishel by cows and 
temporarily increases the milk flow. Feeding 
with alfalfa or clover is very desirable and 
better than feecirg clone. 
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Poultry and Bees. 


Early Summer Work Among the Fowls. 


In summer I feed only twice each 


day, mash in the morning and grain 
ut night. I feed mash in troughs and 
grain on the ground, where hens will 


have to scratch to get it. My hens lay 


much better when kept in a yard in 
summer than when they have free 
range.—[F,. L. B., Penobscot County, 
Me. 


I find a little powdered charcoal put 
in morning mash two or three times a 
week will keep fowls free from bowel 
trouble. Sitting hens have a dish of it 
in their coop where they may eat it as 
they choose.—[H. L. Richardson, Rhode 
Island. 

To get rid of lice, I first thoroughly 
whitewash all of the building where 
the chickens are kept, also the nest 
boxes, barrels inside and out, and coops 
and fences adjoining the building. I 
spray henhouse with chloro-naptho- 
leum, the latter being put into water 
till it has a milky appearance. Burn 
every old nest as soon as hen hatches; 
if in barrels, I burn nest in them till 
they get hot, later build in a fresh nest 
and put a little powdered sulphur in 
the bottom. I clean out droppings once 
a week.—[Ola A. Runyon, Boyle Coun- 
3, may 

Gapes- are the result of a worm in 
the trachea or windpipe. This worm 
is found where there is impure water, 
and in filthy poultry quarters. These 
worms are small and of a reddish color. 
The only way to cure the gupes is to 
dislodge the worm, which may be ac- 
complished in several Ways. The 
method I use is to take a small feather, 
dip it in liquid lice paint, open the 
chicken’s mouth and insert the feather 
into the trachea once. I have never 
known it to fail—[Aseph Wright, 
Perry County, Pa. 

ee 


Putting Supers in Hives. 


c, A. HATCH, WISCONSIN. 





The beekeeper should not only know 
the general condition of the apiary, but 
of each individual colony at this time, 
and if necessary to obtain this knowl- 
edge, give daily examinations. He 
should know just when a colony wants 
a super; to put it on too soon means 
loss of heat to the brood and sometimes 
discouragement to the bees. To leave it 


off too long means loss of time and 
money, but it is better to err on the 
too soon side. The safest rule is, as 


soon as the combs in the brood cham- 
ber begin to whiten. If increase by 
swarming is wanted, it will help 
swarming somewhat to delay for a day 
or two. 

COMB HONEY SUPERS. 

These should have full-size, thin 
foundation starters. This is some ex- 
pense, but is true economy in the end. 
The combs will be nicer and filled soon- 


er as a rule than they would if only 
small starters were used. 
Any left-over sections filled with 


comb are worth money now to put into 
pach super to bait the bees into the tops. 
If they are full of honey, so much the 
better. If they contain honey sealed 
over, they should be uncapped. The 
bees will then carry it all out at first, 
but will bring it back later, so dark 
honey is not so good for bait sections 
as white. ‘ 

As soon as a super of comb is ready 
to seal over, which is shown by the 
fullness of the comb and the sealing 
commenced at the top of each section, 


it should be raised and another pre- 
pared super put between it and the 
brood nest. This need not have any 


bait combs, for if the honey flow con- 
tinues, there will be no trouble about 
getting bees into the supers. 

WEAK COLONIES. 

Any colony that is not strong enough 
to have a full-sized super may be con- 
fined to part of the hive by division 
boards. The sealed brood may be given 
to other weak colonies to make them 


WORK OF THE 


working colonies, and the hive filled 
out with frames >. foundation or empty 
combs. I think the latter plan prefer- 
able, as there is no loss of bee strength, 
for the hatching brood works as well 
where pu. as it would in its own hive, 
and there is less fussing with small 
hives. 

A duplicate hive full of combs is all 
that is required f r an extracting super. 
Half depth frames are all right dur- 
ing a honey flow, but are open to all 
the objections of odd-sized frames ever 
after, so are to be condemned. 


ae le 
How to Handle Live Duck Feathers. 
NELLIE HAWKS, NEBRASKA, 





The feathers of Pekin ducks are of 
especial value from the fact of their 
being white. What are termed “live 
feathers” are always in demand, and 
this means feathers picked from live 
geese and ducks. As feather producers 
alone, Pekin ducks may be made a 


profitable industry on every farm. They 
will produce some three or four crops 
of feathers during the months that are 
sufficiently warm to pick them, and a 
dozen ducks will soon furnish one with 
a beautiful new pair of feather pillows. 

When the ducks begin dropping their 
feathers, or molting them, as_ the 
process is called, they are then ripe, 
and fit for picking, and the feathers 
can be pulled out without having blood 
left in the end of the shaft. Better to 
pick, and thus save the feathers, than 
to have the farm covered with them. 
Ducks well washed in cold or warm 
water, before picking, then put on clean 
straw to dry, give beautifully white, 
clean feathers. 

When the picking is done, put the 
feathers into several sacks of very thin 
material and hang them out of doors 
in the air all day and every day. I 
have learned by experience to put the 
down into one sack, and the feathers 
into another, when picking. To take 
from new feathers the disagreeable 
odor that stays with them so long 
usually, and which comes from. the 
meaty end of new picked feathers, they 
“an be plunged into very hot water, 
left there to scald for a little time, 
then rinsed and hung in the hot sun 
to dry. Having taken the precaution 
to keep down and feathers separate, 
the feathers will dry in Suffy shape and 
make desirable pillows. 

In one lot of feathers in which we 
put a heavy picking of down, and then 
scalded, we found they would not re- 
turn to their original state of lightness, 
but were inclined to be pasted together 
with the down, and remain somewhat 
rolled, ; 

After feathers have been scalded and 
dried, the down can be mixed with 
them if desired, or kept to make down 
cushions and pillows. If the feathers 


are not scalded, the disagreeable odor 
of new feathers remains a long time, 


yet it disappears if the sacks of feath- 
ers are kept out of doors or in an open, 
roomy chamber or storeroom. 


To ee 
Tethering Turkey Hens—I take old 
boot legs and cut out thongs for every 
hen that has turkeys, and fasten to her 


leg. Then let them out and drive hens 
and little ones to the pusture field, 
where there is plenty of grass. I do 
this in the morning, after the dew is 
gone. I never let a turkey out in the 
dew or wet until half grown. I let 


them stay out until about 4 o’clock. I 
do this every fair day for two months. 
[Mrs N. E. Snyder, Monmouth County, 
N J. : 


Marketing Young Ducks—I pick 
ducks dry, then put in a tub of water 
through the day. At night the water, 
which has become warm and bloody, is 
turned off and fresh water and ice add- 
ed. The following morning they are 
taken out of the water, and after be- 
ing allowed to drain for a few minutes, 
are packed in boxes. ice being placed 
between the layers.- .G. B. Bicknell, 
Windham County, Ct. 


Try Copperas in drinking water as 
a preventive and cure for poultry 
cholera, 


SEASON 


Farm Problems. 


Curing Rye Hay for Feed. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIV. 





Will you kindly tell me when is the 
time to cut rye to make hay for horses. 
It seems to be all headed out now, June 
11. Will it do to cut with a reaper 
and leave in the sheaves unbound to 
cure, and then put in the mow bound 
up when dry? Will it make good horse 
feed and should it be cut and fed alone 
or with what feed?—[Isaac L. Barrett, 
Putnam County, N Y. 


Rye straw is not a very good feed. 
It contains comparatively little diges- 
tible nutrients. It should be cut soon 


after or at the time it heads. The ap- 


proved way is to mow and bunch it 
green that it may cure as much as 
possible out of the sun. However, it 


may be cut with the reaper, left to wilt 
pretty thoroughly, then bound and 
shocked and left for about a week in 
the field, when it may be safely stored. 

Its greatest value when used as a 
food for horses is secured when it is 
cut into lengths of about 1 inch, dam- 
pened slightly and mixed with ground 
feed. It serves to keep the meal from 
becoming’ compacted in the stomach. 
That is, it keeps the contents of the 
stomach light and loose and makes it 
possible for the gastric juices to attack 
the meal more easily than when the 
meal is fed alone. But hay serves this 
purpose about equally as well and con- 
tains far more digestible nutrients per 
100 pounds. 
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Timely Points About Alfalfa. 


PROF G. C. WATSON, PA AGRI COL. 





Kindly answer the following ques- 
tions through the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Will alfalfa take well 
to the soil of Chester county, Pa, and 
if so how much seed per acre and when 
should it be sown. What fertilizer and 
what quantity should be used? Where 
can the seed be bought and at what 
price? When should it be cut?—[H. M., 
Chester County, Pa. 

Alfalfa will undoubtedly thrive well 
in many localities in Pennsylvania, but 
it will not grow uniformly well on all 
soils throughout the state. There are 
unquestionably many deep loams that 
are well drained upon which alfalfa 
will grow quite satisfactorily. On other 
soils and locations it will prove a dis- 
mal failure. It should be tried in a 
small way at first, and if found satis- 
factory, larger areas should be sown. 
With alfalfa as with other crops the 
farmer should push his successes. If 
alfalfa proves successful, sow larger 
areas. 

It is recommended to sow from 15 to 
25 pounds per acre. Under ordinary 
conditions where alfalfa will thrive, 
these limits should probably not be 
exceeded. From experiments made at 
the Pennsylvania state agricultural 
college, we are inclined to recommend 
spring seeding, although fall seeding is 
recommended in some regions of the 
Mississippi valley. If the soil contains 
very much moisture, it seems difficult 
for alfalfa to withstand the severe win- 
ter weather. Strong, vigorous plints 
are better able to withstand hardships 
than young plants, consequently spring 
seeding succeeds’ better under 
what favorable conditions than 
seeding. 

The kind of fertilizer to be used will 
depend upon the soil conditions. On 
good potato land that is naturally well 
drained and fertile enough to produce 
a good crop, no fertilizer will be neces: 
sary to produce a satisfactory growth 


some- 


fall 


of alfalfa. Of the-mineral elements, 
alfalfa removes from the soil some- 
what more than three times as much 


potash as phosphoric acid. Consequent- 
ly a potash fertilizer will probably give 
the best results. As before stated, the 


soil conditions will govern largely the 
economic application 
this particular crop. 

The seed may be purchased of seeds- 
men advertising in these columns, the 
price varying from $6 .o $10 per bushel. 


of fertilizers for 


Some of them advertise alfalfa for sala 
at $8 per bushel. It sometimes sells for 
considerably Alfalfa should be 
cut whenever it is coming into blossom, 
If permitted to ripen or even to come 
into full bloom, the stalks become tog 
woody for the best hay From two to 
five crops per year are usually cut. 


less. 


—— 


Growing Artichokes for Market. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL U> 


Let me know through the colum: f 
American <Agriculturist how to grow 
the French artichoke for market H. 
M. Rhodes, Erie County, N Y 


The tubers of the French artic! 
sheuld be planted in the early s} g 
in rows with eyes or pieces of the tu- 


bers containing eyes, placed from 15 to 
apart in the Cultivate 
as for potatoes. They do best in rather 
ua moist, rich soil. However, they e 
Vigorous growers and will make a fairly 


“0 inches row. 


good crop on light soil, provided there 
is a reasonable amount of rain duri 
the season. It is not uncommon to 
grow them for swine, in which case 
the hogs are turned in about the mid- 
dle of September and allowed to g 
and consume them. 

If it is proposed to continue the area 
for the pigs they should not be kept 
in the field so long as to virtually t 

1 


all of them. If taken off at the pr 
time, the ground the following s] g 
may be thoroughly harrowed o ; 
there being enough seed in the ground 
which the swine have not found two re- 
seed the land. After the harrowing no 
cultivation is given during the s+ 
The plantation may last several years 
on good greund before the land be- 
comes too we edy to allow of their grow- 
ing vigorous y. 

They yield about twice as mu 
potatoes, that is, from 200 to 400 bushels 
600 or 70 


h as 


per acre. In rare cases 

bushels per acre have been raised the 
first year. There are two varieties 
that have been somewhat extensively 
grown, the Jerusalem and the French 
Improved. It is probable that the first 


named is the hardier of the two. 
second is far superior to the first is 
a human food, and under exceptionally 
good conditions would probably pro- 
duce a larger crop than the first. 
French variety being somewhat re 
improved than the other is more «:sily 
eradicated. 


-— 





To Lift Posts—A crowbar, chain and 
piece of joist 


used as shown 1n 
the illustration 
make an excel- 
lent and_ con- 
venient device 
for lifting and 
removing posts. 
Hook the chain 
around the post 


®-foot 





HI and the other 

! end over the end 

: of the bar, tik- 

ing rhort purchsse, and then pull 
down as indicated by the arrow.—[.J. A. 





Eirds Which Destroy Chinch Bug=— 


The birds which are the most beneficial 


in destroying chinch bugs are quiil, 
prairie chicken, meadow lark, red-wins 
blackbird, catbird. It has come to be 


the belief of most entomologists and 
botanists that little help can be expect- 
ed from the parasitic fungi in holding 
this insect pest in check. 

sugar beet 
slightly 


Lime, when applied to 
land in Michigan, produces a 
larger development of leaf than on the 
unlimed plants, and an increase of 1200 
pounds per acre over the unlimed beets. 
The percentage of ‘sugar in the beets 
remains practically the same. 

Fertilizer for Cabbage—The appli- 
cation of 400 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre three different times resulted 
in a gain of the total yield of 15,81) 
pounds or 156%. 

Best Varieties of Celery—Among th 
leading kinds are Evans’s Triumuh and 
Winter Queen, the latter being espe- 
cially desirable for winter. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
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r Interesting Test cf Hand Separators. Results of a Comparative Test of Hand Separators. 
@ ED WEBSTER, DAIRY DEPT, KAN EX STA, 
: mara ef ef =f oh yo oF wed exs gi == 
@ A test which is valuable to users and cee &e ge Fe oe = Boe 25 ery 
: Fo = en es : : a a = 
> contemplating buyers of hand separa- . “= $& 6S @e Be ~S = svg > 
) tors has recently been made by this Separator $2 Re Boe oS pte ro WS : = 
experiment station. The figures given $5 : 8 = : EB :" = : 
jn the accompanying table show the - ‘oe 3 . : : : 
averige of from five to seven tests a ho eee 72.018 37.8 .01L .064 Pa 12-10; 10h 08 113 10 
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Disease of Tail—E. M., New York, 
has a cow that has a disease in the 
bones of the tail. The only remedy is 
to have the tail removed a few inches 
above the diseased part. This operation 
should be done by a veterinarian. 












Money Ahead. 


At the end of the first year you can 
count up a good profit it yourunan Sat: 


<e 

AMERICAN 
Cream Separator. 
The one that is sold on test. The 
one that is sold at a low price. 
One that received Paris Exposition Meda: 
Write for catalogue. Itis free. 
€ AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO,, 
Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Milk Fever—S. M. B., New York, has 
a cow that had milk fever; she has got- 
ten over that, but the hind leg is now 
swollen to twice its natural size. Give 
14% pounds epsom salts dissolved in wa- 
ter at a dose. After the physic oper- 
ates, give one-half ounce nitrate of 
potassium at a dose twice a day in 


COMBINED POULTRY AND GREENHOUSE IN A MAINE BACKYARD. bran mash for one week. Rub the swol- 


len leg well twice a day with soap 

















Cure For 
Galls 


\ small poultry house in a village backyard is shown herewith, the prop- liniment. 
erty of L. D. Denneth of York county, Me. It is 10x20 feet in size and ara ‘ 
connected with a greenhouse 12x18 feet. The poultry house is divided into Warts—Subscriber, Pennsylvania, While you work 


the horse. 





tivo pens and provides room for about 24 fowls. During a recent year Mr has some young cattle that have warts Above urs e mark cn every bos 


Denneth started out with this number of fowls and ended the 12 months on their necks. Tie a small cord tight- 9 4 
With 65. He obtained 4458 eggs and made a net profit of over $100 from his jy around the neck of the wart: if it it sBICKMORE Ss 
flock. A small yard is attached to the poultry house which is partially seen does not slough off in a week, tie on 
7 a another cord, when it sloughs off ap- Dealers selling it everywhere are authorized 
ply a little terchloride of antimony to to refund money if it tails to cure all Gaile, 

eT Fe cs f N= in- > "a re j ] "ere vive « ee | ¢ . “ : s nd- 
centige of total Icss than the ten-min The wethers in lot 1 were given a grain the root every second day for one week ae. So ane Senepleioe 
Ute run, *n-mi By is . r rati ( o p i : sats or av he a 43 ee of rsere ° 
n. A ten-minute run is probably ration of 1% pounds of oats per day then mix one ounce oxide of zine with BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 
































a little below the average for all users jin addition to the pasture. Those in two ounces vaseline, apply a little once 
of 1 d separators. lot 2 were given no grain. The sheep a day until healed. 
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ON Sie sncueien ‘ank the less pull k, and expect to speedily remove all 

: iuired to turn the crank. 





MAKES FOUR COWS 
EQUAL FIVE 


An actual saving of 20% over the old 
method of setting milk in pans is made 
by the use of the 


SUPERIOR CREAM EXTRACTOR 


quarantine. The secretary of agricul- 
F desvages in Which machines excel, as cas Tuesday of last week pl the ELECTRIC! FOR STRENGTH 
even in the table, are as follows: Ca- following: “A reward of $250 will bo me am... 4 R.... 
ractty per hour, Sharples; test of paid to any person who shall before you buy one of our 
mmilk, United States; minimum loss June 30 first report to the chief of 
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SHANDY WAGOKS, 
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ie to operate, DeLaval and Sharp- cific case or cases of foot and mouth munctesc Waeen ca. ‘a oo Electrio Wheeis. rite for $5.00 Premium Offer, 
S same: mini inate a ger ne an 4 2 a 9 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS... | SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE CO. 
inimum pull on crank, disease (epizootic apptha) in any ani-. ; 4 IS. 174 Grand River Aves. roit, Mich. 
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Picking and Marketing Tomatoes. 

J. CLYDE MARQUIS, INDIANA. 

The first fruit to show signs of ripen- 
ing requires longer to complete the 
process than that later in the season. 
For this reason they should be allowed 
to take a good deal of color before be- 
ing gathered. The later ones may be 
picked as soon as pink at the blossom 
ends, for they ripen while being shipped 
and will be in good condition when 
they arrive at the market. The field 
should be picked daily and care should 
be exercised to get all at the proper 
degree of ripeness and none too ripe. 
It is best to remove the stems as soon 
as the fruit is picked. 

FOR SORTING AND PACKING 

should be turned onto a 
smooth, clean table, and carefully 
graded into two or more classes, ac- 
cording to the demands of the market. 
In the fancy, nothing but the smooth, 
perfect and even-sized and equally 
ripened tomatoes should be placed, The 
other grades should be classified with 
equal care, and no inferior fruit be al- 
lowed in any of the better grades. It 
must be borne in mind that the fancy 
tomatoes are for the fancy trade and 
go to those people who are willing and 
able to pay high prices. They do not 
want poor stuff at any price. 

There is something of a knack in 
packing the fruit in the baskets. The 
tomato must not be bruised or crowd- 
ed; still, they must be in place and 
the basket evenly and fully filled. Upon 
the care, neatness and perfection of his 
work depend the financial success of 
the enterprise, and the market repu- 
tation of the grower. All packages 
should be marked with the name of the 
shipper and thé name of the party to 
whom the stock is sent. 

From the time the tomato leaves the 
field there should be no delay. The 
fruit should be handled as carefully 
end as seldom as possible. The long 
shipment brings out all the blemishes 
of the fruit and just so far lessens its 
value. 

THE PROBLEM OF MARKETING 
deserves much attention, since on it de- 
pends the financial success of the bus- 
iness. Every locality and market will 
present its own peculiar conditions, but 
in general the selling will come under 
one of the methods mentioned below. 

Consignment to commission firms will 
appeal to many growers, since it in- 
volves little brain work, and the least 
effort on the part of the grower. He 
sends his product to the commission 
man, who sells it on the open market 
und returns the proceeds, less the ex- 
pense of sale and his commission. This 
method does not work as well in prac- 
tice as it appears in theory, since it is 
hard to find a firm that will look to the 
interests of the grower as much as to 
its own. Further, there are numerous 
instances of firms doing a dishonest 
business, from which the grower has 
but little redress. 

Selling at the track or station is a 
method that involves more trouble, but 
is more satisfactory. There must be 
co-operation and a large output from 
the locality to warrant the buyers com- 
ing to the town. The fruit is sold to 
the firms at the track, so no chance is 
run on the loss from shipping. But 
the prices paid will not be so high as 
those of the commission men, and many 
small growers will not want to sell at 


the tomatoes 


the track. 
The only other method worthy of 
mention is that of the local represen- 


market. Several growers 
combine and send one of their number 
to the market to to the selling of 
the fruit sent to him by the rest of the 
This is a method that insures 
the growers against loss from dishon- 
est dealing, but is not always the most 
protfiable. The geod and wholly satis- 
factory system of marketing the truck 
growers’ stuff has yet to be discovered. 


tative in the 
see 


£rowers. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
feriilizers. They enrich the earth. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Second Crop Irish Potatoes. 


E. L. TEWKSBURY, ROANE COUNTY, TENN. 





A second crop of potatoes on the same 
ground can be and should be grown, 
They are desirable for seed and have ex- 
cellent keeping quzlities. The ques- 
tion arises from those who have tried 
and failed, how to get them sprouted 
and a good stand during the hot, dry 
weather. The ground must be plowed 
deeply in the fall or early spring, so as 
to absorb large quantities of water. 
Humus or vegetable matter should be 
supplied if lacking, to retain moisture. 
The cultivation after planting should 
be shallow and frequent, to prevent 
evaporation. Cultivation in the even- 
ing is preferable. 

Save all manures and apply them in 
season. Have a crop of Clay cowpeas 
turned under in the fall; rye turned 
in the spring, with lime broadcasted to 


hasten decomposition, will be good. 
Clover or grass sod turned under in 
the fall should be cross-plowed in 
spring. 

Planting first crop, cut potatoes to 
two eyes. Cut from stem end and as 
wanted. A northern exposure is pref- 
erable for second crop. Plant July 15 
to August 1 for second crop. Plant 


whole medium sized, not small potatoes 
that have been exposed in partial shade 
a few days. Plant late in the evening 
or leave furrows exposed over night 
and plant next morning. Test new va- 
rieties. Select the best in earliness, 
quality and yield. Don’t neglect to 
spray both crops to prevent insect at- 
tacks and blight. 
icici eet 


Live Horticultural Meeting in Prospect. 





All indications point to a largely at- 
tended and important meeting of the 
American pomological society at Bos- 
ton, September 10-12. An _ interesting 
program is assured, as many of the 
leading horticulturists of the United 
States and Canada will be present. Re- 
duced rates will be given by the rail- 
roads and the opportunity to attend this 
session should not be neglected by any 
horticulturist who can possibly reach 
Boston. 


The new plan for ad interim exami- ; 


nation of new fruits entered in 
petition for the Wilder medal, which 
is now in effect, is arousing very ac- 
tive interest among fruit growers. 
Under this plan the originator, dis- 
coverer or introducer of a new variety 
is given the opportunity to submit spec- 
imens of his production to a jury of 
competent and disinterested experts for 


examination, whenever the fruit 
reaches the proper stage of maturity. 
Competition is not restricted to mem- 
bers of the society, but is free to all, 


no entry fee being required. 

This plan was made public in April, 
and already some 30 new sorts, com- 
prising varieties of strawberry, rasp- 
berry, sand cherry, grape, peach, plum, 
pear, apple, loquat and pecan have been 
entered for examination. A booklet ex- 
plaining the plan and the necessary en- 
try blanks will be mailed to any in- 
terested person by Sec William A. Tay- 
lor, 55 Q street, N E, Washington, D C, 
upon application. 


=_ 


Mulching the Flower Beds. 


IDA D. BENNETT, MICHIGAN, 


Constantly one hears the complaint, 
if it were not for the watering I could 
grow flowers, but it is impossie for 
me to carry water or to have provision 


made for piping water to them. Much 
of the laborious work of the garden 
may be reduced to a minimum after 


June 1 to 15 by the application of a lib- 
eral mulch. I have found lawn clip- 
pings to give the best satisfaction, be- 
ing superior to manure and stable litter 
in many respects. They are free from 
weed seeds, form a closer mulch, and 
more sightly. A mulch of lawn clip- 


com- | 





pings several inches thick applied while | 


the soil is moist, well worked and free 
from weeds, will retain these conditions 
for some time without other attention. 


If, after the mulch is placed, there is 
a good beating rain, the mulch will be 
beaten into a mat that few weeds will 
penetrate. This should not be _ dis- 
turbed, but fresh clippings added from 
time to time as the mulch grows thin 


from drying. One or two good wuter- 
ings a week will keep the soil moist 
and the few weeds that appear above 


can be readily removed without disturb- 
ing the mulch. As the mulch will keep 
the soil mellow there will be no need 

f cultivation. Benefit of this treatment 
will be seen by comparing two beds 
side by side, one mulched and the other 
not. 

Canna beds are greatly benefited by 
this treatment, also iris and tea 
beds. For hardy lilies it is a necessity 
aside from cconomy of labor, as lily 
bulbs are greatly injured by a hot soil 
directly above them. The mulch should 
be applied liberally and brought up well 
around the stems. As the mulch de- 
cays it may be worked into the soil and 
add to its fertility. Hardy perennials, 
shrubs and young trees newly set will 
be more likely to stand transplanting 
if well mulched. Not the least of the 
advantages of the use of a mulch is the 
superior neatness and cleanliness that 
will ensue. The frequent raking of the 
lawn after mowing will result in a much 
finer sod, as the grass will grow up- 
right and can be clipped closer and 
more evenly. 


———- ~<_- — | 


Producing Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 


rose 


Can Mr Allen tell me if there is any 
method of treating the gladiolus that 
will induce a more rapid increase of 
bulblets? I have some very rare varie- 
ties that I am anxious to propagate for 
commercial purposes, but thus far have 
not been able to do so.—[Subscriber. 

The increase of desirable varieties of 
the gladiolus is an uncertain matter. 
As a rule, the more rare and choice 
varieties produce but few  bulblets. 
Some of the best we have ever grown 
soon ceased to produce bulblets, and 
the varieties were soon lost. We have 
experimented in many ways, but could 
never succeed in developing reproduc- 
tive energy. A variety that will not 


produce bulblets cansat be induced ta, 
One feature of reproduction 4ve have 


very often noticed, viz: a variety that 
produces bulblets freely rarely ever 
produces seed, and the reverse. The 
most productive varieties rarely pro- 


duce bulblets after the bulbs attain ful] 
size, and the greatest number is pro- 
duced the second year from the bulb- 
lets, 
ts 

Opinions of Ben Davis Apple—Fur 
muny years men have been saying that 
quality and 


Ben Davis is of too poor 

won't sell when people find it out, yet 
in the west it has been shown that no 
apple has been more profitable. It 
would appear that apple eaters have 
not found out the bad qualities of Be 


Davis as some critics predicted. It is 
especially the apple for cold storage, 
It will stand considerable rough treat- 


ment, the bruises drying up instead of 
decaying as with most varieties 
kept for a long time. Johnson's Fine 
Winter ranks as a second, it be- 
ing a regular heavy bearer and in my 
opinion in every way preferable to Ben 
Davis.—{E. B. Jones, Mason County, 
W Va. 


when 


close 





Second Crop String Beans--When 
picking string beans be careful to alloy 
to ripen, and when the crop is all 
gathered cut back the branches of the 

to within a few inches of } 
Stir the soil, fertilize well, 
the weather is hot and 
dry, and a new ciop of beans will bi 
produced in less time than from reed 
and with much less work. If pods 
allowed to ripen, the plants become t 
much weakened to produce areth:: 
crop.—[Marian Meade, Winnebag: 
County, Til. 


none 


plants 
main stem. 


water freely if 





The Decline of Pear Growing—That 
the culture of the Kieffer pear has 
assured such proportions indicates tha 
our older orchards of better kinds 
in a decline. Another evidence th 
the culture of our finer varieties h 
fallen behind is the fact that Califo 
nia fruit is held in such favor in our 
markets.—[George T. Powell, Colum) 
County, N Y. 















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BE“. MER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS CHAMBERS 
PAHNESTOCK 
axcucn Pittsburgh. 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY . 
SRookLH the paint. 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTEERN } ou 
SHIPMAN - 

7 
our having the 
MISSOURI 

St. Leuls. 
BED SEAL i" 
SOUTHERN little more 
JOHN T. LEWIS 4 BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 





BIN painting the use of Tur- 
pentine saves labor and the 
use of Dryer saves time, but 
the excessive use of either destroys 


Safety lies in using Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 


thoroughly 


paint 


brushed out. ‘This may require a 


time and labor, but it 


will pay. The paint will be satis- 
factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 


ing outlit a farmer can buy. 
safety appliance. F 
tage cf capacity, 
durability. Every part thoroug 
styles and sizes. 


sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. 
arquhar Separators hav 
thoroughness of separatic ‘ 

h 


ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is t 
Grain Scparators aod Threshing Engines, It s the most durable aud ch 
The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made 10 


e perfected product of the pioneer manufactarers ¢ f 
eapest threshe 


Provided with every approved 


Send for free catal 


Threshing Machinery, Saw } 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 


York, Pa. 
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American Apples and German Tariff. 


Ww 


4 TAYLOR, 
INVESTIGATIONS, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 


POMOLQGIST IN CHARGE FIELD 


iiegarding the new German tariff 
] and its probable effect on future 
shipments of American apples to Ger- 
many, I would report in answer to 
American Agriculturist’s inquiry as 
follows: Germany has been taking 
lange and increasing quantities of 
American apples for a number of years 
pal The exports of this fruit from 
the United States and Canada during 
the season just closed amounted to 
more than 150,000 barrels out of a total 
export of about 2,500,000 barrels. There 
is at present no tariff on apples or 
other fresh fruits entering Germany 
from this country. 

The new German tariff law, which 
was enacted in December last, provides 
that apples, pears and quinces “un- 
packed,” that is, in bulk or in bags, 
shall be admitted free of duty from 
September 25 to November 25 of each 
yt During the remainder of the 
yt such fruit will be dutiable at the 
rate of 21%4 marks per 100 kilograms, 
equivalent to 28 cents per 100 pounds, 
or ubout 40 cents per standard Amer- 
iv apple barrel. 

Fruit of the same kinds packed in 
barrels, boxes, or otherwise than in 
boxes or bulk, will be dutiable through- 
out the year at the rate of 10 marks 
per 100 kilograms, equivalent to $1.70 
per standard apple barrel. It is un- 
derstood that the new law cannot be 
put into effect until new commercial 
trenties are negotiated with several 
countries, including the United States. 
TI Will probably delay its being put 
inte effect until some time after Jan- 
uary 1, 1904, or until the marketing of 
the American apple crop of 1903 is prac- 
ti vy completed. 

Tl situation which will confront 
American apple shippers after that 
dat provided the necessary treaty 
chinges are made by that time, will 
be practically that of exclusion from 
the German apple market, unless satis- 
factory methods of shipping in bags or 
bulk can be developed within that time. 
No but very high grade fruit can 
st a duty of $1.70 per barrel, and 
th mand for such fruit at high prices 
is cessarily limited in every market. 

T problem which will be necessary 
to solve, therefore, is the practicability 
of k or bag shipment of such Amer- 
i varieties as are in demand in Ger- 
1 markets. To avoid payment of 
dut such shipments must reach Ger- 
m ports earlier than November 25 
of h year, as they will be subject to 
arite of 28 cents per 100 pounds of 
fruit after that date. 

Experience in bulk shipment of 
Winter apples, Kieffer pears, etc, in this 


ou 


try up to this time has been mainly 


COMMERCIAL 


limited to iow grade fruit, and has not 
resulted in delivery of the fruit in sat- 
isfactory condiuon. This is partially 
due to the fact that no effort has been 
made to handle the fruit carefully and 
the bruising in transit and during 
transfers has very: much injured the 
keeping quality of the fruit. It is be- 
lieved, however, that with proper 


equipment of cars and steamers that 
safe shipment in bags is practicable 
with firm fleshed sorts under careful 


handling. The changes that would be 


necessary in existing methods would 
require the hearty co-operation of 
transportation lines, both railroad and 


ocean, but as these lines are probably 
interested in maintaining the trade al- 
ready developed, reasonable co-opera- 
tion on their part may be expected. 
Certain experiments along this line 
will be conducted by the department of 
agriculture as soon as the new crop is 
ready for handling. The results of 
these experiments cannot be predicted 
at this time, but it is certainly worth 
while to thoroughly test methods that 
seem promising before relinquishing so 
good a customer as yermany has 
proved to be for American apples. 


_ 


Hay Shippers Hold Big Meeting. 





Considerable interest was manifested 
at the tenth annual meeting of the na- 
tional hay association at Chicago last 
week. The three days’ session Was 
largely taken up with addresses on sub- 
jects germane to the hay selling indus- 
try. 

The national hay association now has 
700 members distributed over 30 states. 
The organization is strongest in Ohio, 
with 101 members; Michigan follows 
with 75, and Illinois, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana and New York come next in 
order. The finances of the association 
ure in excellent condition, and the mem- 
bership shows healthy growth. 


Among the important committee re- 
ports was one on the standard bale. 


A more definite understanding was sug- 


gested as to what should constitute 
the standard. The committee recom- 
mended that the bale to be known as 


the stundard small bile shall be made 
in perpetual presses 16 by 18 inches and 


bound with ties 7% to 9 feet lons 
Standard medium bales shall be bales 
made in perpetual or non-perpetual 
presses 16 by 20 to 18 by 22 inches, 
bound with ties 7% to 9 feet long. 
Standard large bales shall be _ bales 
made in presses about 21 by 21 by 48 
inches, bound with ties 6% to 7% feet 
long. 

The committee, in its report, did not 


recommend a sweeping readjustment in 
the size of presses to coincide with its 
suggested measurements, It is desired 
that bales corresponding to these dif- 
ferent sets of measurements be desig- 





frown last season by E. 
hearly 
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have 


‘y to prevent fungous diseases. 


FIVE BUSHELS OF THE NEW NORCROSS POTATOES 


400 bushels to the acre. 


using bordeaux 
and back on the 


at 


Same rows. 


reached both sides, and all parts of the hills. 
tant at the first three sprayings. 
Will be many times repaid in yield of tubers, and in this way we 
We shall not lose our crop by rot. 





A. Rogers of Cumberland 
Mr Rogers believes in 
He says: 
all sprayings, as it will 
In this way only can you be sure that you 


county, Me; they yielded 
the use of bordeaux 
not try to save money by 
be mistaken economy. Go 


Do 


This is especially impor- 


The few minutes extra it will take per acre 


are sure that 


AGRICULTURE 


nated by the named size to which they 


approximated. 


The committee appointed to investi- 
large 
of 
grades recommended by the association 
large city except 
and the work of inspection 


of hay in 
standard 


the inspection 
reported that the 


yate 
cities 


was in use 

New York, 

officials is satisfactory. 
Officers of the national hay 


in every 


tion for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, John L., Dexter of 
Michigan; first vice-president, H. G. 


second vice- 
of Missouri; 


Morgan of Pennsylvania; 
president, T. A. Ballard 


secretary-treasurer, Mr Goodrich of 
Indiana. 
Se ee ee 
The Outlook for for Peppermint 
is somewhat problematical, owing to 
late trying weather conditions in New 


York and Michigan, the chief sources 
of production. The drouth in Wayne 
county, N Y, held for 60 days, and the 
change to moisture found plants in 
somewhat impoverished condition, The 
weather has been relatively more fa- 
vorable in southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana. It is too early to 
forecast the crop outlook. Meanwhile, 
peppermint oil has ruled dull in the 
city markets on the basis of about $3 
per pound, with some pressure of of- 
ferings on part of distillers. This is a 
big decline from the price last winter, 
when the market was cornered. Yet 
it is a splendid figure compared with 
the low level of two to five years ago. 

Japanese oil, an important compet- 
itor with the American product, seems 
to be in fully ample supply in the 
world’s markets. The latest crop of 
mint in Japan yielded about 25,000 
pounds oil, against 100,000 previous sea- 
son, and prices are fluctuating with the 
American product. The well-known 
chemists and distillers, Schimmel & Co 
of Leipzig, Germany, in their May re- 
port, comment in an interesting and 
caustic manner on last winter’s manip- 
ulation in American mint oil. It says 
in effect that, owing to the phenomenal 
advance, more adulterated oil was 
placed on the world’s markets, partic- 
ularly of Japanese product; and that 
“larger quantities than usual were 
shipped direct from Japan to New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc.” 

- a 


Broom Corn Uncertainties. 








In Illinois, the season up to this time 
has been unsatisfactory both for plant- 
ing and for early growth, according to 
American Agriculturist crop correspond- 
ents. During May it was dry, plow- 
ing was difficult and seed germinated 
slowly. June so far has been marked 
by frequent rainfall, not heavy every- 
where, but distributed as to cause 
delay, and planting has made_ slow 
progress, while cultivation is even more 
delayed. Returns from our correspond- 
ents show a much heavier supply of 
old brush in farmers’ hands and in lo- 
cal points of accumulation than for 
many ears. 

Too much spring rain in Kansas has 
prevented planting, and the acreage is 
apt to be rather less than was original- 
ly intended. Old brush much better 
cleaned up than in Illinois. 


so 


is 


tion of local estimates only showing 10 
to 15% still in first hands. The crop is 
of decreasing importance in Nebraska, 
practically none being raised for other 
than home consumption. Oklahoma 
has developed as a new field 
of importance within the past few 
last. 
_ 


Fertilizers for Peaches—Progressive 
peach growers in western Michigan find 
it profitable to use a carload of 
stock yard manure an 
about $1 
of bone an acre. They also make use 
of clover and other forage crops’ to 
gather nitrogen and increase the store 
of humus. Having made their soil very 


acre, 


rich and given it intensive’ culture, 
their trees make a _ very vigorous 
growth. The bark of trunk and 
branches carry that dark, rich color 


denoting unusual health and vigor. 


associa- 





[9] 
Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition 
of the blood and depends on that con- 
dition. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and hear- 
ing, affects the vocal organs, distur::3 
the stomach. 

It is always radical; and perma- 
nently cured by the blood- -purifying, 
alterative and tonic action of 


ilood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the 
most wonderful cures of all diseases 
i ding on scrofula or the scrofulous 
nabi 


iOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic, 
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Celery and Cabbage Plants For Sale <4: 


carefully packed with moassin baskets, and delivered here 
at express office. Cash with order. Celery planta ready 


July 1. Cabbage plants ready now. Write for varieties and 
prices. 


WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Mrdison (0., N.Y, 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN 
SHEEP 


Sale of 70 Ram Lambs and 100 Ewes— 
Lord Rothschild’s flock. Fully Regis- 
tered. Sale July 28rd, 1903, at Tring, 
England. Commission one abip ing = 
tended to by W. BI ee 
Auctioneers, Tring, mt deal 








FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 
ON TRIAL, ALL 
SIZES. FREE LIST, 

JONES BING- 

HAMTON.N. ¥, 

We sell the finest 
ad 


G ! N E Ry quality of See 


aid Koots. Get the best and so start right, for 
Ginseng will be the cream of crops. Now is the 
ge co peooeee Bou TERM tently Neha 
us for instructions. d NG 
CO., Palmyra, Wis. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
op c TR Nursery. OT HERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BRO® 


. Louisiane Mo.- Dansville. N. Y.; Ete 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S “orttan 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burnin: or 
ne orching the leaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. It 
is highly —-"% by all the Los | entomuly igists. 
DE ONLY BY iE 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 | ea St.. 











Boston, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED 


New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition 


Spraying Crops 








a consolida- | 


Why, When and How 

By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 

Professor of Zoology and Entomology New Haimfe- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The practice of spraying is now recognized as 

an essential part of the work of the successful 

fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 


on “Spraying Crops” has beer generally recog- 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 


ruide to spraying operations, the book having 
iad an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
editions, The present fourth edition has been 
rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor- 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practical information gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ers and experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 
reneral principles involved in spraying, the 
00k is divided into four parts, the first dcal- 
ing with Spraying the Larger Fruits; the sec- 
ond with Spraying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Plants and Flowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops ana Do- 
mesuc Animals. In each part the principal in- 
rect and fungous enemies of the various ercps 
are discussed, and the best methods of combat- 
ing them are clearly described. 

So much new information has come to light 


| Since the third edition was published that this 


costing | 
a ton and about 1200 pounds | 


is practically a new book, needed by these who 
have utilized the earlier editions, 28 well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 
Illustrated. 5x7inches. 150 pages. Cloth. 
PPIOR, PORTIREA soos csincccesinescccesenes 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ 

Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton. naa 

Zhe Too Crap, ©. Ba Baas ccccscccsecccsccecs 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 








Marquette Building, Chicago, ILL, 
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Every farmer ‘who is interested in the 
production of milk in the five states 
territory should make plans at once to 
be present at the meeting to be held at 
Binghamton, N Y, Wednesday next. 
The executive committee of the five 
states association has been laboring for 


months on one of the most important 
proposition ever presented to milk 
producers. Every man interested in 
dairying in this territory should be 
present. There should be no halfway 
business in this matter and a large 


attendance is desirable. Lay your plans 
and be present. 


—_ —_ ae —— 

Old Prob seems to be sadly twi-ced 
this year. He sent floods to the west 
and south, while there was a drouth 
in the east. Now he has flooded the 
middle and eastern states with too 
much rain. Meanwhile he has been 
raising mischief on the Atlantic; Eng- 


land and Europe have been visited with 
cold winds and much wet weather, 
which in England and some _ other 
places have resulted in snow storms and 
temperatures down to freezing. The 
crop prospects on the continent and in 
Great Britain are by no means bril- 
liant. Taking the market as a whole, 
it is not safe to say that corn, cotton, 
potatoes and minor crops are sure to be 
full yields, though a wheat crop of large 
proportions is in sight. 

i < 


One of the minor yet important 
changes in western agriculture the 
increasing prominence of Oklahoma as 
a broom corn producer. Up to a few 


is 


years ago this crop was practically un- 
This season the acreage 


known there, 


EDIT 


is large and evidence points to a fur- 
ther increase year by year. American 
Agriculturist subscribers want to know 
about this as a money crop in Ohio and 


New York. Western competition long 
since cut into eastern profits in this 
crop. Growers should not go into this 
culture without giving It due consider- 
ation, as it is in a ‘way a hazardous 
crop, both in cultivation and har- 
vesting. 
= . 

A short-sighted policy in regard to 
guved roads is worse for a town than 
the bad roads. No improvement adds 
more to the attractiveness of a rural 
community, nor does so much to call 
in desirable residents, as the building 


of good roads. This is particularly true 
of towns near cities which are adapted 
to residential purposes and to localities 
which because of their scenery or nat- 
ural charms, attract summer visitors. 
The pay-as-you-go policy is conserva- 


tive, but one seldom goes far who 
follows it in making improvements. 
On the other hand, the bonding of a 
town for many thousand dollars is not 
always wise, as the interest charges 


on a funded debt often prove a heavy 
burden. But where a_ considerable 
amount of money is derived each year 
from franchises given to electric roads, 
it would seem that a town could safely 
create a funded debt for the perma- 
nent building and improvement of high- 
Ways and let such income apply to- 
ward the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal. Not many towns are situated to 
take advantage of such a condition, but 


those that are, and the number is in- 
creasing as electric railways extend 
into the country, make a mistake if 
they do not take measures for the 


speedy improvement of their highways, 





ee 

Misconception of the term forestry 
as now used is common. Many believe 
that it means the growing and pre- 
serving of trees and the complete re- 
striction of their use. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Pres Roose- 
velt’s definition is comprehensive. ‘‘For- 
estry is the preservation of forests by 
wise use. It does not mean the ab- 
breviation of that use. It means 
making the forest useful, not only to 
the settler, the rancher, the miner, 
the man who lives in the immediate 
neighborhood, but indirectly to the man 
lives hundreds of miles off.’’ That 
is the whole thing in brief. To prevent 
destruction by fire, to encourage’ the 
planting of trees, to advise as to which 
trees to cut and which to preserve are 
some of the duties of an expert for- 
ester. By following his suggestions the 
output of lumber is increased, not di- 
minished. The existence of lumbering 
is dependent upon and not restricted 
by a wise forestry policy, such as the 


who 


president favors. Do not oppose it. 
Favor and foster it. 
oe 


Why does not every stockman, espe- 
cially dairyman, have a silo? It sup- 
plies succulent feed in winter and dur- 
ing the drouths of summer. It furnishes 
a very cheap feed, the entire 
crop, enables the farmer to keep twice 
as many cattle as any other method of 
storing feed, prevents harm from a 
change from dry to green feed, etc. 
All this added advantage is gained 
without special effort or expense. A 
silo is easily and cheaply built. It re- 
quires no particular skill to fil! one. 
There is no good reason why anyone 
who has stock should be without green 
feed the vear around. The Book of 
Corn (Orange Judd Co, $1.50) gives full 
directions for making silos, as well as 
filling them. The advantages of silage 
are also fully set forth. 

<_ 5 


saves 


An experience that will do the farmer 
boys and girls much good is to sell 
fresh fruits, vegetables, etc, direct to 
families in town. Many a young per- 
son will in this way get a valuable edu- 
cation in business, and an experience in 


learning how to meet people and do 
business with them. Moreover, they 
“an work up quite a little trade that 


an adult can hardly afford to spare the 
time for from his regular work. We 


ORIAL 


refer now to the sale and dGeiivery of 
small quantities of produce direct te the 
family for ordinary consumption—or- 
ders from 5 cents upward. Of course 
parents must use judgment in this mat- 
ter, as young folks vary in their ca- 
pacity for this sort of work at different 
ages. The idea can be abused, and do 
more harm than good, but it can also 
be made a convenience and benefit to 
the producer, the consumer and still 
more to the little salesman. In fact, to 


learn how to meet all kinds and condi- 
tions of people should be one of the 
early lessons for a useful life. 


_ => 


The overwhelming defeat of the agra- 
rian party in the German elections this 
month carries an all-important 
to us in the United States. The 
man farmers had “‘run the government” 
for years, until by excessively high du- 
ties (which were still further raised in 
the new tariff), the cost of living had 
become unbearable for the masses. The 
condition of the latter was made worse 
by the industrial depression which has 


lesson 


Ger- 


been so serious in Germany for yeurs. 
American Agriculturist has frequently 
pointed out that their excesses might 


bring to the farmers’ party the defeat 


they have now justly suffered. It is a 
singular fact that by the sheer force 
of organization, the solid farmers of 


Germany secured legislative favors that 
made agriculture there, perhaps, more 
profitable than in any other part of the 


world. But now they are seriously set 
back because of their greediness. It 
does not pay to try to “get it all’’ in 


this world. 


-_ acm 

We know of a county township which 
contains four villages, eight churehes 
and about 16 different factions 
cliques. Each of these different sets 
of people are “running down” the oth- 
ers and fighting and squabbling among 
themselves. And all about what? Ab- 
solutely nothing of any consequence. 
The amount of small talk, bad feelings 


and injury to the people and to the 
place that this condition of affairs has 
caused, is beyond reckoning. To what 
extent is the same true in other rural 
communities? Instead of such degrad- 
ing inanity, how much better to wipe 
the slate, let bygones be bygones, and 
co-operate in good faith for the ad- 
vancement of the general welfare of 
the community. Certainly there are 


plenty of things to be done and inspir- 
ing subjects to be talked about, instead 
of the gossip that so often amounts to 


a positive sin. This paragraph is nota 
sermon; it is just a bit of common 
sense that it will do us all good to 
profit by. 
_— <— 
The thoughtful reader of American 


Agriculturist will note with satisfaction 
our carefully prepared index on _ the 
later pages. This closes volume 71, 
comprising nearly 700 large pages, four 
columns to the page, containing more 
than 300 illustrations, covering the past 
six months. By the way, don’t over- 
look our guarantee about the reliabil- 
ity of advertisers. This will be found 
in fine print in the first column of this 
page. 





——=— — 
A Massachusetts farmer recently ob- 
tained a substantial verdict against a 
telephone company for cutting and in- 
juring his fruit trees in the construc- 
tion of its line. Such a verdict ought 
to have a good effect on these compa- 
nies, whose employees are often law- 
less in the way they mutilate and de- 
stroy trees on private property. 


-_- 

It is not too late, if subscribers act 
promptly, to compete for the $5 bill and 
other valuable prizes offered on this 
page May 23. Refer to it and tell us 
in 100 words or less the best things 
about American Aegriculturist. Mail 
your response at once. 

=> 


It is a novel idea that a young man 
preparing for the ministry should study 
agriculture, yet a graduate of one of 
the New England agricultural colleges 
has taken such a course the past year. 
He did it because much of his life 





weorls, if not all of it, would be in rural 
communities, and he believed that a 
knowledge of scientiiic egriculture 
would be of help to iiim and to his 
parishioners. While a minister cannot 
hope to perfect himself in all th 


branches of industry in which the peo- 


ple of his parish are interested, yet a 
knowledge of agriculture will never 


come amiss, and he will be making as 
frequent use of it as of any other sci- 
ence, 

The recent death of a Massachusetts 
farmer from glanders contracted from 
a diseased horse, shows the highly dan- 
gerous character of this For- 
tunately, it not as easily contracted 
as some other diseases, but when man 


aisease. 


is 


is once attacked there is no known 
cure and the effect is speedily fatal. 
The importance of promptly reporting 
all cases of glandered horses to 
proper authorities is again emphasiz 

> 

Subscribers are continually writ- 
ing us, expressing their pleasure 
goods ordered direct from our adv: 
tisers. This is a result of our conti! 
efforts to keep out the advertiseme 
of sharpers, You are protected agai 
lost by our guarantee printed on tl 
page. Almost the only stipulation 
make is that you inform the adverti 
ers that you heard of them through 

; -_ ? 

Apple growers all over the United 
States will be interested in the valual 
article on the German tariff law anid 
its probable results in thi issue 
Pomologist William A. Taylor of 


department of agriculture. 


—_L 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


When farms are drained andthe ro 
are macadamized with limestone 
working season will extend through 
year, instead of about eight month 
[J. <. M. Johnston, Newcastle, Pa. 

American Agriculturist is one ot 
highest types of literature in the cou 
try for the farine1 It has bee it 
family for over 30 jy rs [ Px 
Brothers, Erie County, P: 

Old home weeks al ill right 
given guvod roads in a Conne 
town, and the folks will come hoi 
{R. S. Hinman, Fairfield County, ¢ 

Farmers who think of 1 ing |} 
on rape in preference to clover be 
the gain in weight on such fe 
greater, should bear in mind that 
ver enriches the soil and is thereft 
the cheapest in the end.—[George W 
ler, Coshocton County, O 

Every farmer should use long-!] 
dled tools instead of short ones 
have his plow handles far pa 
again as most of them are. The s¢ 
on his vehicles should be high enough 
and deep enough to enable him to 
up straight and not acquire a humped 


ye 


back.—[ Westchester County Subscribe 


The greatest pest to the corn grow 


in New York and adjoining states is 
crows. Being protected by law, 
are not allowed to shoot them. T7Th¢ 
devastated nearly all the corn fiel 
in spite of tar, old rags, twine or a 
other device the farmer can inve! 
Let us hear from someone who has 
sure preventive. At present the cro 
take the corn about as fast as ‘| 
man can replant it.—{Lafayette Sto 


New York. 

A great mistake on the farm in early 
life is doing so much work in a stoop- 
ing position. It breaks a man down 
Much work done in a stooping position 
can be done in an erect attitude by 
using long-handled tools. For instance 
no one need break his back and have 
sore fingers picking small stones. A 
blacksmith will make a proper shaped 
ork with which to toss them into the 
cart without bending the back. In sort- 
ing potatoes and apples, it is just as 
easy to dump them table as on 
the ground, and much casier work sort- 
ing them.—[Charles Haines, Westches- 
ter County, N Y. 


on a 




















Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The town, of Heppner, Ore, has been 
vractically wiped off the map by a 
death-@e2linz cloudburst. Over 300 
lives were lost the property dam- 
age will amount half a million dol- 
lars. 


~——-1 
aitu 


to 


the French aero- 

to bring his latest 
St Louis exposition, 
if the suggested prize of $100,000 is of- 
tered. The ship will have a 60 horse 
power motor, and is expected to develop 
a speed of 50 miles an hour. 


M Santos Dumont, 
naut, has promised 
big airship to the 


The 
have 


Servian senate and skupshtina 
unanimously declared Prince Peter 





Karageorgevitch king of Servia, and 
the choice meets with popular approval. 

The latest development in the post- 
office investigation at Washington is 
the suspension of James T. Metcalf, 
superintendent of the money order de- 
partment, on the charge of indiscre- 
tion in the letting of contracts. And 
the end is not yet. 

Wholesale violations of the civil ser- 
vice law have been discovered in sev- 
eral departments of the government 
service, particularly in the pension bu- 
reau, and as aresult Commissioner 
Ware of the pension department has 
been summoned to appear before the 
president to explain certain irregulari- 
ties in his branch of the service. It is 
charged that hundreds of illegal ap- 
pointments have been made in the 


treasury department, the government 
printing office and the pension bureau. 
These irregularities have been brought 
to light by the searching investigation 
now going on in the postoffice depart- 
ment. 


Booker T. Washington, president of 
the Tuskegee institute (colored), has 
received an invitation from the Brit- 
ish South African company to investi- 
gate the conditions of that country and 
recommend a system of industrial ed- 
ucation for the African race. He will 
probably decline the offer because of 
the need of his presence at the Tuske- 
gee institute. 


and 
the 
the 
and 


in the south 
the attention of 
in charge of 
irrigation law, 


The recent floods 
west have engaged 
government officials 
carrying out of the 


it is likely that the government policy 
on irrigation will include the prevent- 


if 
Missouri 


possible, of the floods in the 
and Mississippi valleys. It is 
proposed to prevent the destruction 
Which invariably follows the. spring 
freshets, by building large storage res- 
ervoirs at the headwaters of the big 
rivers and farther down the streams, 
where a vast volume of water could 
be withheld and diverted to purposes 
of irrigation. 


ing, 


the big paper mills of 
belonging to the Amer- 
ican writing paper company, are closed 
result of a general strike, nearly 
operatives being idle. The em- 
for a general increase in 
amounting to about $50,000 a 
year, which the company refused on 
the ground that it was impossible to 
grant such an incre: under existing 
conditions. The company has eight 
other mills in other cities which are 
not affected by the strike. 


Twenty of 
Holyoke, M: Ss, 
as a 
1000 
ployees asked 
wages 


ise 


The Massachusetts legislature passed 


an act last week giving the savings 
bank commissioners power to exempt 


savings banks from the law which pro- 


vided for the separation of national 
banks and savings banks, but the act 
met with a prompt and emphatic veto 
from Gov Bates. 

Aroostook county, Me, suffered less 
from the drouth than any other sec- 
tion of the state, and the great potato 
farms give promise of a big yield. 


One of the most notable conven‘ions 
to be held at Boston will be the gath- 
ering in that city July 6-10 of 30.009 


national edu- 
state in 


teachers, members of the 
cational society, from every 
the union. 

The Baptist year book just issued 
shows the present number of Baptist 
churches in the United States to be 44,- 
829, an increase of 376 over last year. 
The present membership of the denom- 
ination is now 4,330,462. 


A Grange Festival of Fiowers. 


STATE FLORA MRS E. C. PLUMB, MASS, 





Many programs for granges include 
a meeting devoted to flowers. In no 
way can we extend our influence as 
Patrons of Husbandry more than by 
inciting our members to surround their 
dwelling with twining vine: or graceful 
plants. We havc lecrned the lessons of 
sowing and >lanting “rem our Arbor 
day e@bservance; now let us reap the 
harvest in a festival of flowers. Some- 
thing like the following program might 
be presented at such a meeting: Song, 
The wild bird; recitation, Daisies and 
buttercups, by Jean Ingelow; song, The 
seasons, by four little girls in costume; 


paper, Famous gardens of the world; 
messages from national and_ state 
Floras; song, Wayside blossoms; paper, 
The wild flowers of this vicinity; song, 
No golden harvest. 

Additional topics for papers: Our 
state flowers: Decorating the farm- 
house: Does a flower garden pay? 
What flowers grow best in my garden, 


and why? 


Grange Picnics Do Good. 





National Master Aaron Jones, in a 
recent communication, draws the atten- 
tion of Patrons to the splendid oppor- 
tunities afforded by grange field meet- 
ings and picnics for the dissemination 
of grange principles. Such meetings, 
he claims, should promote social 
fraternal greetings and extend the ac- 
quaintances of members with all the 
good people in a radius of 20 or 25 miles 
of such meetings. 

The Pomona or subordinate 
having such a meeting in charge should 


appoint active and energetic commit- 
tees to make all arrangements for 
grounds, music, eating, invitation and 
printing, and reception. Every detail 
of the meeting should be thought out 
and arranged for beforehand. Good re- 
sults follow the sending of printed in- 


vitations to every family whom it is de- 
sired to have present. Patrons are 
urged by the national master to make 
every possible use of their local papers 
in announcing their meetings and re- 
porting the discussions. 
. => 
Growers Organized. 


Burley Tobacco 





inter- 
form 
should 
which 


Tobacco 
ested in 
a tobacco 


growers who are 
the movement to 
growers’ corporation 
be encouraged by the success 
the tobacco growers in the 
tral southern states are meeting with in 
When the burley 


their organization. 

tobacco growers in Ky first spoke of 
organization, they were laughed at and 
were told that such organizations al- 
ways failed. 

It was also stated that it would 
be impossible for them  to- gain 
control of a majority of the crops of 
growers, and that unless they did, they 
could not possibly succeed. In spite of 
this fact, the organization has _ been 
pushed actively for over a year, with 


the result that over 30,000 growers have 
already pledged their crops to the assn. 
As soon as 40,000 growers have pledged 


their crops, the organization will 


cen- | 


and | 


grange | 


be | 


completed and the growers will practi- | 


cally have control of the burley market. 
The officers state the 40,000 growers will 
be pledged within the next few months, 


How to Fight the Tobacco Worm. 


state college of agri which 
has been carrying On investigations for 
several years to learn the life history 
of the tobacco worm, has issued an in- 
teresting statement. The 
given in the report are as follows 


The Ky 


conclusions 


1. It is not necessary to spray tobac- | 


the 
are 


times, provided 
the application 


more than 3 
times of making 
well chosen. 

2. Judging by experience, the proper 
time to apply paris green is early in 
July, and again in early Aug, but ex- 
tended experience will probably show 
the breods to vary somewhat in 
of appearance with the season. 
thing to do, consequently, is to watch 
the plants and apply the poison as soon 
as the young worms begin to appear. 
A third application may be safely made 
about the middle of Aug. 

3. Use weak mixtures, 
are forced to spray 4 times. One pound 
of paris green into 160 gals water 
enough if applied at the proper time, 
namely, when the worms are young. 
Do not use more than 1 Ib in 120 gals 

4. To those who dislike to use 


co 


even if you 


is 


times | 


The | 


paris 


GRANGE--NEWS 


gZreen on tobacco 


the flowers of jimson 
It has stood the test of expe- 


mended. 
rience now for 40 
still in favor with 


time to use is during Aug, 
fly is most abundant. 
be pluc ked from the plant and set up- 
about tobacco fields, 
after introducing by means of a quill 


right in the ground 


a little of the following mixture: Water, 
1 pt; honey or molasses, % pt; cobalt, 
1 oz. 


Empire State 


St Lawrence cou 
two days’ meeting 
degree was conferr 


Addresses were delivered by State Sen- 


R. Malby. 
Sec Gi 
Ful 


ator G. 
Merritt, 
seer George E. 


most all the speakers opposed the 


posed expenditure 


the use 


of 


weed is 


yrs at least, and is 
growers. The best 
when the 


> ——— 


Grange Notes. 


nty Pomona held a 
June 2 and 4. The 


ed on 25 canuidates. 


Assemblyman E. A. 
les, State Over- 
ler and others. Al- 

pro- 
on the Erie canal. 


cobalt in 
com- 


The flowers may 
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Reports from subordinate granges were 
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Henvolten leads in 
230 mem- 


very encouraging. 
rapid growth, having over 
bers. It was organized some _ six 
months ago with 130 charter members. 

New York has 22 Patrons’ mutual fire 
insurance companies, carrying risks 
aggregating $58,738,632. Last year the 
cost averaged $2.20 per $1000. 





In New York Tobacco Fields. 


CHEMUNG Co—Plants nearly all set 
and never looked better at this time 
of year. Recent rains greatly facili- 
tated transplanting, and also improved 
early set tobacco. Slight injury report- 


ed from cutworms. 

CAYUGA Co—About two-thirds of 
plants transplanted and doing well. 
oa last year Was a good one, but 


prices anl 


growers dissatisfied ith 
maller this sea- 


acreage considerably 
son. 


Ww 
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more orders from 
chum, ‘* Taffy’? W 


thing, but young 
him that to do so 
ous competition.” 


turn over to hima 


standing that he 
number of nezw ct 
made the same so 
Taffy’s younger b 

Three other t 


was organized. 


his 


Then he offered 
compctit 

ers, 
more new ¢ 


CuUSEC 
sone 


The maining 
mise mi and starte 
direction the follo 

Then Dudley 
lishers explaining 


erder for three 
new boys were ap 
time. Within 
selling 350 copies 
he sold a thousa 


ten years old. 


to re-sell copies to 


ers already secured, 


sell The Post before the ‘ 


- by giving him these 
provided 


buy copies from the 
two boys 


two 


A Trust Builder 


in Knee Trousers 





ROY DUDLEY is the ‘“‘ Promoter” of a “ Trust’ 


Composed of school boys in a Virginia city. 
displayed the energy and ingenuity of a Morgan. 


nth. 


A few months ago young Dudley st: irted to sell The Saturday Evening Post. 
He got permission to call upon the employees of two department stores and from 
45 of them secured orders to deliver the magazine. 


business men. His 
ood, became a little 


envious and wanted to do the same 


Dudley convinced 
would mean “ ruin- 

Instead, he offered 
* Taffy ’’ and to 
part of the custom- 
with the under- 
would get a certain 
istomers. Then he 
rt of a bargain with 
rother. 
20VS had started to 
‘combine ” 
He asked them to 


join his combination, but they refused 
terms and serious trouble was 
threatened, Next week Master Roy 
secured 14 new customers in the ter- 
ritory in which his rival was working. 


4 


his 
new 
he would get 
nes and thereafter 
** monopoly.” 
: compro- 
»d work under Roy’s 
wing week. 

wrote to the pub- 
what he had done, 


to absorb’ 


and offered to place a standing w eekly 
months, provided no 


pointed during that 
months he was 
One week 

This is 


a week. 
nd copies 


the record of a boy in knee trousers, 





copies 


A 


out of 


tell in their own way just how 
made a success of selling 
EVENING Post outside of school hours. 


IF You WILL TRY IT we will send the 
ind everything necessary, including 
ainty Little Bookletin which twenty- five 
nore than six thousand bright boys 


they have 
THE SATURDAY 





Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. 


In organizing his ‘‘combine”’ he 
His dividends amounted to 


The next day he secured 30 








You can do the same. 





NO MONEY REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first 





week free of charge, to be sold at five cents acopy. You can then send 





us the wholesale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 





$22 





IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 


will be distributed Next Month among our boys 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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L inachines. 


EASY MONEY| 


Can always be made with one 
of our Steam Merry -go-rounds. 
Send for cireulers of new 
Always on hand. 
Tmmediate shipment. 
NORMAN & EVANS, 

Lockport, N.Y. 





See Our Guarantee of Advert'sers 
on Editorial Page. 





VEGETABLE GROWING. 


Asparagus. F. M. Hexamer ...........0..0...... $0.50 
— * Cauliflower and Allied Vegetables, x 
A 






"Skee res -50 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske 1.09 
The New Rhubarb Culture. Morse and Fiske.. .5@ 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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Home Farm of New York’s Institute 
Director. 


{[Frem Page 659.] 
last week. The barn is_ practically 
three stories high, as shown in the il- 
lustration, and has room for 20 cows in 
the basement, which opens directly 
into the yard, 60 by 100 feet. In the 
center of the yard is a tank 16 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet deep, as shown in 
eur illustration, through which flows 
a constant stream of water piped from 
a spring 2900 feet distant. This build- 
ing is also arranged and has accom- 
modations for 38 cows on the second 
floor. The double doors to the right 
and rear, shown in the picture, open 
directly into an inclosed yard, in which 
the cattle are turned daily during the 
winter months. Back of this is a silo 
16 feet in diameter and 32 feet high, 
holding 140 tons. Beyond this, in the 
wing to the right, are the horse sta- 
bles, feeding room, ete. There is room 
for carriages, wagons and farm imple- 
ments on the second floor of the left 
wing, into which there is a driveway 
from the grade above. There is ca- 
pacity for 2000 tons of hay and accom- 
modations for various kinds of concen- 
trated feeds in carload lots. In ar- 
rangement it is a model of convenience. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Farmers and That Canal. 


If the canal was an admitted success, 
its effect would undoubtedly be to stim- 
ulate yet further the activity of the 
competing railroad companies in their 
efforts to carry western products at a 
price quite as low, everything consid- 
ered, as the freight charges of the canal 
system. The cost in this country of 
freight transportation by rail over long 
distances is almost steadily tending 
downward, and it would be hard to 
assign a limit to the point which in this 
respect may ultimately be reached. 
Hence, it is probable that after the ca- 
nal has been built, the various com- 
peting railroad systems running to 
other places, as well as to New York, 
will find means of bringing down their 
charges to an equivalent range of 
cheapness. 

The state will have spent its $101,000,- 
000, but in such an event the city of 
New York will not have obtained the 
special and exceptional privileges which 
quite a number of its merchants now 
count upon. The gains in that event 
will go partly to the grain producers 
of the west, but still more to the pur- 
chasers of American grain in foreign 
countries. 

The legal voters of New York state 
have to pass their judgment by their 
votes upon this proposition, and to 
quite a large proportion of them the 
proposed enlarged canal can be of no 
value, even if it works out its intended 
benefits. These and possibly others will 
naturally ask themselves why the state 
of New York should spend more than 
$100,000,000 for the purpose of giving in- 
creased profits to the western farmers, 
or lower prices for their food supplies 
to the score of millions of people of 
Europe. 


Farmers Discuss Feeding Problems. 





Scientific rations for stock was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the Bed- 
ford farmers’ club. Theodore L. Van 
Norden began by saying he was not 
in sympathy with the subject alloted 
him, if it meant studying from books 
and carrying out such_ instruction 
without personal experience. Scien- 
tific feeding, however, is only  bring- 
ing together the experiences of all men 
of all countries for the past 50 years; 
before that, what men learned they 
kept to themselves. The duty of food 
is to supply lost tissues and add new 
tissues in the form of growth in young 
animals, and to make milk, eggs, etc, 
in mature animals and _ birds. The 
fundamental duty, therefore, of scien- 
tific feeding, is to supply tissue, water, 
ash, fat and protein, the last the most 
important. The great trouble is get- 
ting the right quantities of these at 
reasonable prices; it is a difficult prob- 
lem to combine economy and usefulness. 

The subject was discussed by the 
president and secretary, Messrs Luquer, 
Abram, Haines, Barrett, Van Norden, 
and Dr Brown. Mr Van Norden was 
decidedly at variance with the other 
speakers in not showing much respect 
for wheat bran, they having a high re- 
gard for it. He, and also the president. 
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AMONG THE s«ARMERS 


have a high opinion of cornstalks. Mr 
Haines values corn, cob and buckwheat 
for cow feed, and would not feed corn 
to horses. Dr Brown’s cow gave him 
4126 quarts of milk last year, and he 
believes that she paid him for feeding 
well the whole year. 

— 


Good Progress in Trucking. 


There is a farmer in Suffolk county, 
L 1, who raised celery last year on his 
farm close to the Peconic river. It 
was as large, fine, crisp, tender and 
sweet in flavor as any celery that came 
to New York market. It astounded 
farmers and gardeners of the county 
who attended the annual fair of the 
Suffolk county agricultural’ society. 
Another instance of successful results 
with this crop, and under vastly dif- 
ferent conditions, is found on the 
grounds of the Manhattan state hospi- 
tal at Central Islip. This section was 
nothing but pine forest and scrub oak 
land a few years ago. The woodland 
has been cleared, crops of many kinds 
raised and among them the celery is 
worthy of especial mention. Thus the 
so-called waste lands of Long Island 
have proved most conclusively that 
criticism regarding them should be 
made as to the management rather 
than the quality of the lands them- 
selves. The Central Islip farm exhibits 
have repeatedly taken first prizes at 
county fair and at the exhibitions un- 
der the auspices of the American insti- 
tute in New York city. 

Another notable example is last fall’s 
experience with celery at Lattingtown, 
in the township of Oyster Bay. On the 
premises of William Guthrie there is a 
tract Which has for years been consid- 
ered a detriment to the community, a 
mosquito-breeding, malaria-producing 
salt marsh, Salt-loving grasses and bog 
growths were the only vegetable mat- 
ter produced on the tract of about 80 
acres. Intelligent use of the plow, har- 
row, lime, drain tile, human energy, 
and, best of all, brains, has made this 
salt marsh a place of beauty. The 
work of reclaiming was begun last 
spring. In the early summer the upper 
end, where the fresh water stream 
emptied into the creek and salt marsh, 
was ready for cultivation. The very 
first season were raised on it turnips, 
a considerable amount of rye, and cel- 
ery that would stand comparison with 
any in the market as to size, flavor and 
quality. This year nearly or quite the 
whole tract will be made _ productive. 

In Queens county there are hundreds 
of acres of land devoted each year, or 
a part of each year, to the culture of 
celery. The market gardeners find it 
grows naturally and with little extra 
trouble. When they learn the lesson 
outlined by the commission man, that 
of sorting and packing as well as the 
western men do, they ‘will have gained 
a great deal. Being within driving dis- 
tanee of the greatest market in the 
world, they will save the cost of 
freightage which handicaps the grow- 
ers of central New York, Michigan and 
California. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 20 
—Potatoes have rotted where they were 
cut, but small whole potatoes have come 
up above ground. Farmers are plowing 
for sowing fodder corn, the price of 
which has gone up in the market from 
85e to $1.10 p bu. Cows are again giv- 
ing an extra flow of milk, as the long 
drouth had caused them to shrink in 
their milk. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, June 20— 
Most fields of corn have had to _ be 
planted over. Oats are thin. Hay will be 
light; rain too late to help. Farmers 
receive 70c p 100 lbs for milk at the 
skimming sta conducted by Cloverleaf 
milk co. 

The Experiment Station Hampered 
—The paring down of the appropriation 
for the N Y exper sta at Geneva, 
threatens to seriously hamper that in- 
stitution in its work. According to 
Director Jordan Gov Odell’s action in 
vetoing the items for an electric light- 
ing and motor plant, a building for 
storage of farm machinery and grain, 
an addition to the poultry plant and 
some sadly needed fencing, leaves the 
sta without much needed equipment. 
The sta has received rather severe 
treatment in being granted $24,300 less 
than its management believed to be 
necessary. This is a cut of one-quarter 
of what was asked. “The sta has 
been well supported in the past and 
whether this policy of progress and de- 


velopment is to be continued or whether 
we are to enter upon a period of de- 
crease in activity will be determined 
by the attitude of the agri interests of 
the state. It is to be hoped that our 
legislative administrative officers will 
feel justified next year in meeting the 
real needs of the sta and restoring its 
income to its former status, with such 
additions as are required by the condi- 
tions involved,’’ says Dr Jordan. 

North Java, Wyoming Co, June 20— 
Things have been lovking rather blue, 
but rain has brightened them up won- 
derfully. Nearly all corn put in be- 
fore June 1 has been planted over. 
Only a few potatoes are up. Beans 
just being planted. Grass about the 
smallest ever seen this time of year. 
Oats an even stand, coming slowly but 
surely. Very early sown grass seed 
coming fairly Well, but that sown at 
the hight of the drouth is not coming 
atall. There will be a large amount of 
fodder corn raised, also millet, buck- 
wheat, roots, etc, to help out the fod- 
der. Those that are fortunate enough 
to have a field of alfalfa are well fixed. 
Cattle have been on short pasture and 
where not fed have shrunk in milk. 

Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, June 22— 
Everything is making a fine growth. 
Oats especially are looking fine. Corn 
and potatoes are coming up good. The 
rains have done thousands of dollars 
of good to the town, as everything was 
suffering badly from the _ protracted 
drouth. Old potatoes are searce at 90c 
to $1 p bu. Dairy cows are worth $40 
to $45, and are hard to buy at that 
price. Pigs are selling for $3. Old hay 
most all fed out, and the prospect of a 
hay crop this year is poor. 

Durham, Greene Co, June 21—Plowing 
for corn and buckwheat is being pressed 
energetically. Crops of all kinds suf- 
fered during the drouth and must be 
short. Hay has been selling at $15 p 
ton at the barn, and very hard to get 
at that. Apples and grapes are promis- 
ing, but all other fruits will be scarce. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, June 21—The 
hay crop will be a failure, but it is 
thought now, since the rain, that oats 
will improve. Everyone. is putting in 
all the corn they can. Potatoes are 
nearly all planted, but some have not 
made gardens yet. Prospect for fruit 
is poor. Field strawberries are at their 
hight and are plentiful. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, June 22—Oats 
and corn planted during the dry spell 
came up very unevenly, and gave lit- 
tle promise, but the late rains have 
much improved the situation. The grass 
crop will be very light. Full average 
acreage of potatoes being planted. Hun- 
garian and corn fodder being sown to 
some extent, to take the place of the 
hay crop, which will not be more than 
25% of the average yield. The apple 
crop promises fairly good, but as to 
quality, growers are not certain, as 
spraying has not been done to any ex- 
tent on account of the rush of farm 
work. 

Martville, Cayuga Co, June 22—Oats 
that have been in the ground for sev- 
eral weeks are coming up. Corn is 
coming up also. Meadows are thick- 
ening up wonderfully and pastures are 
improving since the rain. 


Perry City, Schuyler Co, June 21— 
Most of the growing crops have been 
damaged beyond -recovery by the 
drouth. Wheat headed short. Pas- 
tures poor. Prospect for hay crop will 
be light. Of the earliest planted corn, 
some came up, but some did not anil 
had to be replanted. Potato planting 
nearly finished. Quite a large acreage 
of bean ground has been fitted for 
planting. Most of the peaches, plums, 
cherries and early strawberries were 
killed by the hard freeze on May 2. Ap- 
ples were damaged to some extent, but 
the prospects for the apple crop are 
fair. Quite a large acreage of buck- 
wheat will be sown in this section. 


Plum Brook, St Lawrence C9, June 
21—Until the rains, the outlook for hay 
was very discouraging, many meadows 
being as dry and brown as one often 
sees them in Nov. Grain has come up 
very unevenly except where put in with 
drill. Corn where deeply planted on 
thoroughly prepared ground has ger- 
minated well, and is looking finely; but 
that planted on imperfectly prepared 
ground, or where not planted deeply 
enough to reach moist earth, has come 
up slowly and very unevenly. This is 
pre-eminently a dairy section, and most 
farmers depend largely on corn ensilage 


for roughage. While the rains will 
save the hay crop from being a perfect 
failure, it cannot at this time make a 
full crop. The apple is the principal 
fruit crop in this county. Trees bloomed 
freely and set with fair prospects of 
an average crop, but the frosts and 
high winds have blasted all honss of 
even enough apples fsr the farmer's 
own use. 


West Laurens, Ot-«go Co, June 22— 
Grass and pastures are improving since 
the rain, wells are filling up, corn and 
potatoes are growing. Some apples and 
pears set, also plums and cherrics. 
Strawberries quite small. 

Maine, Broome Co, June 22—Rain 
came too late to make a full hay c-op, 
but will be of untold value in bring'ng 
on corn, oats and pasturage. Hay is 
worth $18 p ton, potatoes 75c p bu, ap- 
ples 50c. Apple crop probably will be 
short on account cf frosts and dry 
weather. A good many cows have suf- 
fered from a strange disease this 
spring. They become paralyzed be™ind 
and almost invariably die. Some think 
it due to a weed which grew in the 
grass last year. Others, that it comes 
from hay that was flooded on low 
lands. Small sheep are selling at 32 
p lb, lambs 6c, calves 5 to 5tec. 

Breatakeen, Schohixr'e Co, June 2! 
In spite of the rain, it looks as thoug 
the hay crop would have to be I'gat. 
as it is not as good as it was sone 
time ago. It has been so dry thit ii 
has been nearly impossible to plow 
for corn, and not as much ground has 
been planted on that account. Som- 
pieces of corn that were planted early 
did not come up, and in some pieces 
part of it would come up and _ tke 
sprouts dry up. Pastures have been 
very short. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, June £2 
Hay crop much improve Since the 
rains, but it will be very light. A f» 
farmers had begun to cut grass befo e 
the rains, thinking it better to secur- 
what little there was before it was 
entirely burned up. A great many fie!'ds 
of rye have been cut for hay. Od 
meadows seemed to stand the drouth 
better than newly seeded ones Pota- 
toes stand very unevenly and some 
fields are just beginning to come up. 
Early planted corn came up very un- 
evenly, and on very dry ground not at 
all till the rains came. Owing to the 
light grass crop, a largely increased 
acreage of corn will be planted. Sey- 
eral farmers will put up silos this sum- 
mer. 

Lexington, Greene Co, June 23—The 
grass has started up ripidly and a fair 
crop is anticipated, but will be two 
weeks late. Hay hus been selling at 
$20 p ton and scarce at that Corn 
rotted in the ground. Some are plant- 
ing over in order to get stalks for fod- 
der. Others are plowing up for buck- 
wheat. Vegetation grows very s!owly 
and the prospects for good crops are 
dark. In some instances potatoes have 
developed dry rot and are being re- 
planted, Not much demand for old 
potatoes, though they are worth 60c¢ p 
bu. Cows are increasing flow of mi_k. 
Pastures are locking good. 

Grape and Grange Day—A special 
day at the Chautuuqua Co fair, which 
comes Sept 1-4 inclusive, has been 
planned to be known as Grape and 
Grange day. Delegates from the lenad- 
ing granges and farmers’ and fiut 
growers’ organizations have met wit’ 
the fair assn and agreed on a plan cf 
united work to make it not oaly th 
big day of this year's fair, but bigee 
than any day ever planned for the 
Chautauqua Co fair any year. Th- 
plans provide for a big program’ on 
which will be found the names of such 
men as State Master Norris, Stute En- 
tomologist E. P. Felt of Albany, Prof 
John Craig of the extension dept of Cor- 
nell, and others equally as prominent. 
Besides the program there will be a 
large exhibit of insects which have been 
infesting this grape belt, and also all 
other forms of grape and fruit diseases. 
under the direction of State Entomolo- 
gist Felt, and a special effort to have 
exhibits and demonstrations of spray- 
ing machinery and preparations, spe- 
cial grape cultivation machinery, etc, 
will be made. Space will be furnished 
free and power is at hand which can 
be arranged for. 


Cobleskill, Schoharie Co—Hop ship- 
ments for week ending June 20 were: 
T. E. Dornet 10 bales, Smith & Capen 
15, J. S. Hutt 14. 

















MARYLAND. 


Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, June 
19—Strawberry shipments over by June 


10. Crop short, berries poor, and as a 
rule shippers realized little. Outlook 
for Irish potatoes poor; there will not 
be over half a crop. Rice crop almost 
a total failure. Most farmers lost 
money on crop on account of drouth 
und pea louse. Peaches about through 
dropping: the reason is that they have 
about all fallen. Wheat outlook also 
poor; it was hurt by heavy rains in 
early spring and the fly. Some wheat 
is failing badly from fly. Hay will be 


Most growers have set to- 
They are very scarce, and 


very short. 
mato plants. 


will not be a full acreage on account 
of shortage of plaints and dry weather. 
Whiteford, Harford Co,» June 21— 
General farm crops are in fair condi- 
tion. Tomato plants scarce and selling 
at $1.25 to $1.50 p 100, and hard to get 
at that. Greatly reduced acreage on 
that account. Some work being done 
mn the roads of this section. For the 
last six months they have been a dis- 
grace to the county. 

The State Entcmologist vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Prof A. 
lL. Quaintance was filled recently by 


the board of trustees of the agri col in 


the appointment of T. KB. Symons, a 
graduate of the college. This office is 
one of the most important of the kind 


in the country. 
NEW JERSEY. 


19—Warm, 
many 


Clark, 


mugey 
strawberries. 


Union Co, June 
weather rotted a 
Seeds that have been 
planted the middle of May are 
just coming up. Oats making a good 
start; but rain too late to help hay crop 
very much, Corn plinted not all up, 
ind some to be planted yet. Truck and 
crops in general very backward, but 
have improved since the rain. 

Middlesex June 
section suffered greatly 
during the extreme drouth. Hay will 
not yield more than 25% of average 
crop. Potatoes and corn are also look- 
ing very poorly and have come un un- 
‘venly. Grain looks well and will ma- 
ture earlier than usual. Creamery pay- 
ing 24c for butter fat. Help scarce and 


7 
gzoo0d 


since 


ee, 20— 


Cranbury. 


Crops in this 


high, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Waterford, Erie Co, June 22—Crops 
ll in now except cabbage and buck- 
vheat. Corn is small for the time of 
vVear. Oats are looking well. Grass is 
short, but is improving. Wheat is look- 
ing well for this section. 
Phoenixville, Chester Co, June 22— 
This section has just passed through 
one of the severest drouths known for 
several years; no rainfall of any ac- 
count for two months. Hay crop has 
been cut a third, perhaps more. No 
plums in this section. Peach crop will 
be very light. Pear crop seems varia- 


ble: in some localities trees being well 
set with fruit and in others scarcely 
any fruit set. (herries are a failure. 


Owing to the drouth, strawberry crop 





Advertisers’ Bulletin. 


FINE RESULTS with sore tendons— 
W. F. Young. Springfield, Mass. Dear Sir: 
| have had fine results with sore tendons 
by the use of your great Absorbine. Yours 
truly, F. N. Vining. St Albans, Me, May 
WW, 1901. 

HAY BALERS on a large scale will be 
interested in the Eli Power Presses, which 
are advertised in this issue by the man- 
ufacturer, the Collins Plow Company, 
Quincy, Ill. All told they manufacture 
near two score of presses, including ev- 
erything possibly desired in pattern and 
size. The power “Elis’’ are distinguished 
by numerous specially valuable features, 
such as being self-feeding, automatic 
condensing hoppers. automatic block plac- 


ers, signal bells for regulating size of 
bales, ete. These presses are made in 
both wood and steel cases. They have a 


record of three bales a minute. which, con- 
sidering the shapely and solid, cempact 
character of the bale, ought to meet the 
requirements of the most exacting buyer. 
The Eli press is past the experimental 
stage. It has established a most envia- 
ble character by long service in the field. 
Most of our readers are acquainted with 
it. Such as are not and are thinking of 
buying, should not think of placing an 
order until they have procured the Eli 
catalog and made a study of its claims. 
Consult the ad and write for catalog. It 
is mailed free if you mention this journal. 
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was a failure. Raspberries and black- 
berries are more promising and with 
the recent rains should give full crops. 


Farmers have not all got their corn 
planted yet. Sunshine is needed for 


corn and grass, Owing to weather con- 
ditions, the acreage of corn planted in 
this section will be lessened this sea- 
son, thereby lessening the feeding ra- 
tions for the coming winter. Old hay 
is about all used up and the new crop 
is not -very promising. Old potatoes 
about all sold. About the usual acre- 
age planted with potatoes, and they are 
looking fairly well. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, June 20— 
Berries, peaches, cherries and plums 
were destroyed May 1 by frost. Apples 
will be a very light crop, all late bloom- 
ing varieties. Corn came up irregu- 
larly: oats short and heading, stout 
in straw and promising. Winter grain 


varies with location and condition of 
soil, averaging 75%. Hay $22 to $25 p 
ton, potatoes 60c p bu, corn 50c, oats 
40e. 

Ayre, Fulton Co, June 20—May was 
very dry and the hay crop was cut 
short, but timothy will still make a 
good growth. Corn is making a good 
growth and wheat is looking fine and 


apparently filling well. Potatoes are 50c 
p bu, wheat 75c, hay $20 p ton. 


Honesdale, Wayne Co, June 20—Pas- 


tures and meadows have been ruined 
by copious rains, and there are fair 
prospects of an average hay crop, al- 
though haying will begin later than 
usual. A large acreage of corn has 
been planted, and the crop is in excel- 
lent condition. Pear, apple and other 
fruit trees are making a _ vigorous 
growth, and there is a decided im- 


provement in fruit prospects. Small 
fruits promise a fair yield. There is 
« brisk demand for good horses, from 
$150 to $200 being paid for first-class 
stock. 

Windham, Bradford Co, June 20— 
Many putting in more fodder corn 
than for many years. Corn coming up 
poorly. Potatoes are just being planted 
with seed poor and high. 


Clintonville, Venango Co, June 20— 
Prospect for wheat an average. Oats 
and corn fair, with a slightly decreased 
acreage on account of working forces 
being lighter. Hay about two-thirds of 
an average. Peaches an average crop. 


Apples about one-fourth. (Cherries a 
failure. Small fruit a fair prospect. 


Horses scarce, yet there are more than 
are kept busy. Less live stock is kept, 
caused by lack of fences and workers 
to care for them. 


French Creek, Venango Co, June 20— 


Hay will be a short crop here at best. 
Oats are looking well and corn is a 
good stand. Some have just finished 


planting potatoes. Sheep not all shorn 

yet. Wool selling at 20c p lb, old pota- 

toes 65e p bu, wheat 7&c. 
Agricultural College Notes—The to- 


tal appropriation made to the state col- 


lege by the legislature of 1903 and re- 
cently approved by the governor was 
$250,805.55. Of this amount $100,000 is 


for the purpose of assisting in the erec- 


tion, equipment and furnishing of a 
building for the dept of agri, while 
$150,000 additional is virtually pledged 


by the attachment of a proviso requir- 
ing the trustees of the college to file 
with the auditor general plans, specifi- 
cations and estimates satisfactory to 
him showing that the entire cost of the 
building and equipment will not exceed 
$250,000. 


Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, June 21— 


The drouth is broken and crops are 
looking fine. Grass is growing fast. 
Rye is not very good on account of 


not having rain enough. Most farmers 
ure feeding cows about the same as in 


winter. A traction engine is hauling 
lumber from the mill to New Milford 
and Susquehanna. Meal is now $1.10 


p 100, bran $2.15 p bag of 185 lbs, eggs 
lhe p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Spraying for Codling Moth—We 
have just completed spraying for cod- 
ling moth and fungus or scab. We 
used a four-barrel circular tank, on an 
ordinary wagon, with a strong force- 
pump on it, with one lead of hose, car- 


rying two nozzles, and throwing a ro- 
tary jet. A mist stream is very fine 
in theory, but one would have to be 


mounted on the tower of Babel to reach 
some of our trees with a mist sprayer. 
Our formula is 4 lbs vitriol, 6 lime, 50 


gals of water, or, for our tank, four 
times that much of each. We first put 
in 314 bbls water, then 4 of bbl con- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


taining the vitriol. 4% bbl of lime milk. 
through a strainer, then tested it. If 


it turned red litmus blue, it was right. 
If not. we put in more lime milk till 
the litmus came out a bright blue. Then 
we poured in 1 1b paris green, dissolved 
in 1 gal of water, stirred rapidly with 
a hoe, and started for the orchard, 
never stopping to eat fill the tank was 
emptied. The jolting of the wagon kept 
the chemicals well mixed. We were 3% 
days going over 20 acres, putting on 
two tank loads a day.—[J. C. M. John- 
ston, Lawrence Co. 


Newcastle, Lawrence Co, June 21— 
Large acreage of all crops except pota- 


toes, which have only about half the 
usual acreage. Crops have been doing 


well, in spite of the drouth. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, June 21—Latter 
part of May dry, which has cut the 
hay crop very short, and injured pas- 
tures seriously. Strawberries are not 
a very big crop, but better than was 
expected. Corn doing very well where 
good seed was used. Oats improving 
With wet and cool weather, but will not 


be very long in straw at best. Fruit 
prospects very poor. Very few cher- 
ries, just a few plums. Apples falling 
rapidly. Feeds are higher. 





Progress in Organizing Creameries. 





A meeting of the co-operative cream- 
eries’ association was held at Sidney, 
N Y, June 19, pursuant to call. Prof 
William M. Peck, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, presided. <A _ large 
number of dairymen were present, and 
all committees, so far as represented, 
were ready with reports. Mr Salmon 
of Port Jervis was made recording sec- 
retary of the meeting. Ira Snell re- 
ported that the People’s Pure Milk 
company was in earnest in its business 
operations. and was in a position to of- 
fer to the dairymen a good, sound prop- 
osition. He presented its proposition 
in a contract, which was referred to a 
committee consisting of Messrs Mark- 
ham, Peck and Thompson, to examine 
and report at the next meeting. 

The People’s Pure Milk company has 
made an agreement with Messrs Lati- 
mer and Snell as representatives of the 
FS M P A, which was a guaranty to 
take and pay for not less than 20,000 
40-quart cans milk daily. This agree- 
ment was read by the chairman and 
also referred to the above committee. 
The next meeting for permanent organ- 
ization will be held at the Arlington 
hotel, Binghamton, June 30, when the 
advisory committee will meet at 2 p m. 
The meeting of the delegates of the 
different organizations will be held at 
the same place July 1 at 11 a m. 

tesolutions were offered that the sec- 
retary of the advisory committee no- 
tify each member of the co-operative 
creameries’ association to send a dele- 
gate to the Binghamton meeting to 
perfect the organization: that each co- 
operative creamery be requested to send 
a delegate with power to act to attend 
this meeting; that Prof Peck and O. G. 
Sawdey be a committee to represent 
this association at the Goshen meeting 
held June 23, to urge co-operation in 
perfecting arrangements to benefit all 
milk producers and request them to 


send delegates to the Binghamton 
meeting July 1. A vote of confidence 
was given Messrs Latimer, Snell and 


Aiken for their efforts in behalf of the 
milk producers. 





a ee 

The F S M P A will hold a special 
meeting at the Arlington hotel, Bing- 
hamton, N Y, Wednesday, July 1, at 
liam. Pres Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, 
N Y, authorizes American Agriculturist 
to say that important business will be 
transacted at this meeting and a full 
attendance is desired. This will be one 


of the most important meetings ever 
held. Tell your friends and neighbors 
about it. The People’s pure milk com- 
pany, mentioned in these columns re- 
cently, is reported making progress in 
organization and it is thought will be 
ready to receive milk from the five 


states association about October 1. This 
important matter, however, will be 
discussed at the five states meeting 
next week. 

The League for Civic Improvement, 
which is doing such a splendid work to 
beautify conditions surrounding homes, 
will hold its third annual convention 
at Chautauqua, the week beginning 
July 13. A splendid program has been 
arranged. Program and general infor- 
mation can be gotten from Sec E. G. 
Routzahn, 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Hop Conditions in. Washington. 


JAMES HART, KING COUNTY. 

This season has been a peculiar one 
for climatic conditions. On January 3 
and 4 we suffered from a severe flood, 
which deluged the entire valleys of the 
north and south end of the county, also 
the Puyallup valley in Pierce county, 
After that the rainfall was excessive. 
May was not especially moist, but was 
cold and growth was slow. June 7-9 
was very hot, the temperature reached 
96 degrees in the shade and 138 in the 
sun. These three days greatly im- 
proved growth and the hops felt the 
benefit and ran up the poles consider- 
ably. Since then the temperature has 
been lower. 

Hops generally look weak and “spin- 
dly,” not a strong, healthy growth or 
color except in few spots. Unless great 
change takes place very soon our crop 
will be very light, not exceeding 1000 
pounds average per acre. It is some- 
what surprising to hear of considerable 
additions to the acreage. In this dis- 
trict it will amount to very little in- 
deed, and not be sufficient to equalize 
the apparent falling off in yield. 

Very few hops in growers’ hands. One 
holder with choice quality of about five 
tons has been bid by three buyers 20 
to 21 cents, which has not yet been ac- 
cepted. The “pool’’ made by Oregon 
growers this season is one of the most 
businesslike steps taken at any time, 
and speaks better than “hot air’ for 
their prudence and business capacity. 
It has caused considerable uneasiness 
to buyers, and kept the price up, with 


strong prospects of a 30c price about 
harvesting time. 

The Oregon crop, in all probabil- 
ity, will yield 20% less than last 


year, as the roots appear to be infested 
or injured in some manner so that the 
hops are not “arming out.’”’ Thus pros- 
pects for prices are excellent for these 
reasons: New York state will not give 
much more than half a crop. Oregon 
will be at least one-fifth short of last 
year. Washington will not exceed last 
year, if she does even that. With the 
shortage of last year, leaving no sur- 
plus, there certainly is no surplus to 
be seen or expected this year. 
>_< --___—_—__ 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, the market contintes 
steady. There is a light demand from 
brewers, who are taking small lots as 
needed for immediate use. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged at 22%@23%c for New 
York state choice and 22@23c for choice 
Pacifics. 

A fair amount of business continues 
to be transacted at London, writes 
Wild, Neame & Co, hop factors. Val- 
ues are firmer and appear to have a 
hardening tendency; available stocks 
are less than for many years past. We 
are of the opinion there are not more 
than 7000 to 8000 packages of English 
hops unsold. The bine has not made 
much progress during the week end- 
ing June 13, the nights having been 
cold. There is a considerable attack 
of aphis blight in all districts and mold 
has made its appearance in places. 

A severe attack of vermin is reported 
from Belgian hop districts. Cool nights 
have been unfavorable to the growth 
of the bine. 

The cold, rainy weather has continued 
in England, according to latest tele- 
graphic advices, and hop vines have 
experienced a severe setback. Lice 
and mold are bad in places and the 
yield will be materially affected. 

The heavy rains of last week were 
of great benefit to New York hop yards, 
though warm, sunshiny weather is now 
needed. Reports from up the state 
show that the yards are in good con- 
dition and that a fair crop is expected, 
but owing to the large number of miss- 
ing hills, the heavy yields of some years 
are not anticipated. Weather on the 
Pacific coast has been more favorable 
and vines are making a good crop. 

In the yards of Yolo county, Cal, con- 
ditions are favorable. Mr Yandle, who 
is in charge of the Horst Bros’ yards 
there, says that as yet he has seen 
nothing in the Horst yards that would 
lead him to think the crop would be 
below the average for the season. He 
says the vines are doing nicely and the 
early burr has not appeared there to 
any extent. Unless something unfore- 
seen happens, he expects to harvest q 
crop that will be up to the average. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





; Cattle Hogs , Sheep 
Per 100 lbs — |—_—__—_— 
1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903; 1202 
Chiergo.. —...]#5.50] 8.00] 76.20) $7.65] #5.25| $5.25 
New York ....| 5.40) 765) 665, 7.50) 5.25) 5.50 





Buffalo. ........} 5.50) 7.35) 6.40) 7.65) 5.25] 5.85 
Kansas City...] 515) 735) 609) 735) 5.10) 5.75 
Pittsburg .... 540] 7.50] 6.50; 7.60) 5.16] 5.00 


Monday, June 22. 

At New York last week, receipts of 
beeves continue heavy up to the close, 
and prices still further declined 10@15c 
on steers, fat bulls and good cows; bo- 
logna bulls fell off 15@25c; medium and 
common cows also ruled easier. Milch 
cows were in liberal supply and sales 
drugged at barely steady prices. The 
selling range was from $22 to 50, with 
an extra cow or two bringing 55, calf 
included. Veals still further advanced 
254@50c, while buttermilks on heavy re- 
ceipts and slack demand sold at the 
lowest figures of the season. Arrivals 
of cattle Monday of this week were 
light and the trend of the market was 
upward on all sorts except bologna 
bulls, which were barely steady. Steers 
and fat bulls, also fat cows, were 104 
lie higher; medium and common 
cows were strong. Veals still further 
advanced 25c, buttermilks 50@75c. Good 
to choice 1200@13875-lb steers crossed 
the scales at 5.20@5.55 p 100 Ibs, ordi- 
nary to fair 1050@1175-lb steers at 4.65@ 
5.15: bulls at 2.654@4.50: few extra bulls 
at 4.604 4.65, cows at 1.50@4.15, veals at 
5a@7.75, buttermilks at 3.50@4, 

Sheep and lambs held up strong last 
week until Saturday, when prices 
weakened and lambs dropped 15@25 
On Monday of this week, with the ex- 
tremely heavy receipts, 91 cars for the 
market, there was a sharp break in 
prices, sheep dropping 25@40c and 
lambs 50@60c. Sheep sold at $2.50@5 p 
100 Ibs, lambs at 6@7. Good demand 
at the decline. Few N Y state lambs 
in market and selling at 6@6.50 p 100 lbs, 

Hogs still further advanced last week 
Wa@iie. Monday of this week prices 
fell off 15 to 30c¢ on Buffalo advices. 
Gocd to prime State and Pa hogs sold 
at $6.45@6.60 p 100 Ibs. 

The horse market is again in a bad 
way, according to leading dealers in 
the city. It is all due to the resumption 
of the building strike by the warring 
employers and their workmen. Many 
thousinds of horses are held in the auc- 
tion stables awaiting the end of this 
labor trouble. Dealers also complain 
that the “hard times’ in Wall street 
have had a bad effect on the demand 
for harness and driving horses lately. 
Brokers going out of town with their 
families are not as free buyers as usual, 

At Pittsburg. 150 loads of cattle 
were received Monday of this week, 20 
more than same day last week. The 
continued increase in receipts resulted 
in a slight decline in quotations. Sale 
figures were: 

Extra, 1459-1600 iba @5.25:05 4) Poor to good bulls #2 9@4 35 
Good, 120°-1%0 ba 5 605 10 Poor to good cows = 2 40@¢4 05 








Fair, #)-1100 lbs 47480 letters, 700-1000 lbs 5 6504 65 
Common, 700-900 lbs 8 94440 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough. haif fat, S500415) Veal calves, §13q7 15 


Fat oxen, 209@440 Cows & springers. 16 00@48 00 


Values for hogs showed a slight de- 
cline. Heavy and medium hogs sold 
for $6@6.30 p 100 Ibs, heavy Yorkers 6.25 
@6.30, light Yorkers 6.35@6.40, pigs 6.40. 
The sheep market was rather quiet. 
Quotations showed a slight drop. Sheep 
sold for $3@4.90, spring lambs 4@6. 

At Buffalo, 180 cars arrived Monday 
of this week. Sale prices for best 
griudes were steady, with an active de- 
mand. Calves were in strong request, 
selling for $6.50@$7 p 100 Ibs, faney 7.25. 
Best steers 5.40@5.60. The hog market 
Was active. Yorkers 6.25@6.35, pigs 6.40, 
mixed and heavy 6.25@6.30, roughs 5.25. 
The demand for sheep was steady and 
prices firm. Spring lambs 6.75@7 p 100 
Ibs, fair 6.50, culls 5.50, yearlings 5.50 
@b5.45, wethers 5.25 sheep 4 59@4.75, fair 
4.25@4.30, culls 2.50@3.50, ewes 4.25@4.50, 
yearlings 4.50@5.50. 









=> 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change has oc- 
curred since last week in the exchange 
Price of milk, which remains at 2% 
Pp at to the shipper. City dealers assert 
that the unusually long continued wet 
Weather makes a poor market, reducing 
the demand and increasing the supply. 
though the receipts in the city, as noted 
in the table, show a heavy falling off. 
At the railway platforms surplus milk 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


fe of $1.15 a can of 40 | Twenty-Five Dollars Reward 





The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


i DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST FOR THIS WEEK IS 


| sons for the advertisement that receives 


( ‘ent: 7 dong hi Lul) 


will present to such person double the 
amount of all the prizes they have won, 
this double prize to be payable in cash 
in advertising space as the i 
Address replies to Farmers’ 








New York State Cheese Market. Lafayette place, 





Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


figures and it begins to THIS DEPARTMENT is_ 





taining former 


*, all except corn, and a few 


not be so large as last year, 


have not made much gain in their yield 
as they were expected to do under the 
improvement in feed. 
shrinkage and that is } about all. 


It has prev ented 


butter reported was 15 
1200 small at 10%c. 

Ral Situations wanted in country 

COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. ADDRESS must de 

WIIOLESALE PRICES A’ 

TERIOR MARKETS 


NEW YORK ae Agee corn 50@ 


Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl. 
potatoes 85@95ec 
> p beh, green peas $1.25 
chickens 25@28c 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York City. 
aspuragus 10@ 12 


timothy 17@20. 
asparagus 60@7T0e p doz 
lettuce 10@15e, 


GRAND Berkshire 


stiles 20@22. 
se, growthy and Toyaty 


At Watertown, potatoes 70@7Tic p bu, 


beans $2@2.25, 


othy 16@18 p ton. Eggs 17@18c p doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 
phia, No 2 yellow 
CHINAS—Sunshine 
spring chickens 

At Pittsburg, 


2@2.25 p hamper, 
b4GHAM S SONS, 








and mares unless you buy 
imported Berkshire 


springs 16@20c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
all instances are wholesale. 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


retailers or con- 


there was an 
choice domestic 
which sold at $2.80@2.85 p bu. Me- 


in quotations for 


JESSE CARRIER, 
JERSEYS—Service 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
market was firm ¥. 


receipts having ABBE, 309 Broad- 





3 E NG LISH Rerkshires, 
been well cleaned up. k. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission louse in New York; estab 
lished 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, po ultry 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B WOOD: 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York 


- 
20 YEARS’ experience; best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 20% Duane St, New York 
HAY, straw, poultry fru its and produ Prompt, 
itisfactory returns Establ. shed 59 rs. GIBBS 





& BRO. Philadelphia, Pa 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEAP, 2 0h } ter crank 1 2B hp 
portable eons On Wheels, BOYD! N, Machinery 
Dealer, Springtield, Ma 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 

SCOTCH COLLIE  pous Servant peo . 
companions, POTTS BROS, Box ss) Soden’ 


burg, La. 


THOROUGHI yegs Collie bitch, a pups. Qoick 
sale. M. B. CLOUD, Kennett Squa Pa, 
COLLIE puppies. NELSON'S, I Ia 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 

VINELESS SWEET POrATO plant uso.) Jer- 
seys, Onecns Bermuda X] $ 00 § 1100 
$2.25 Mailed, 40° cent 10, GALEN BROSIUS. 
Tiftin, ©, 

200 BUSHELS new p Crimson r i. guar- 
anteed in every wa Seed m Wi 


vow “eT \ 
for popular prices JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del, 








MAMMOTH JAPANESE seed 1 heat. $1 1 
bushel i incl ’ PACELSIOR STOCK 
FAR M, \ iterlo = o 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ECZEMA permanent cured Saf 1 remed 
Full treatment, postpaid, 25 cents } E. KEY 
NOLDS, Honesdale, Pa. 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 1 
terers or any others in tlhe rural trade from M . 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to t Paci 
fie coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange d tment. 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquet‘e 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; 1 e in Orange J 1 Farmer 
only fe I ml wa 
England iral t ad t heal i € - 
tive method is to pay 4 per WwW ; 4 a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex irtment 
of the New F i s ld 
Mass It is the is 0) Jndd 
Farmer of Chic f the 





American Agrict 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Macket fcr Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 








A PERMANENT s ition for ma and wife: 1 
children Gardener and coachma t ike charge 
of country place and small farm Must ve f 
class rect it for abeov W m 1 
employer lersta i x f 
poultry a ws Wages $ Wa e i 
Teased six mont if itis ' t ll 
branches <¢ work Address MRS JAMES \ 
HERNE, Southampt lL. | 

WANTED Married 1 Ww it f M 
be a good man with horse ind hay i knowled 
of growing vegetable A good 1} vid 1 
of advancing to forema! t ing t warce 1 
intelligent ate ag Wages req t ref 
ences, to ree NTON & ALLEN, Belle V mN 
series, Belle Vernon, P’a, 

WANTED—A = good, strong womar used to 
country, as cook to take irg t varding several 
men on re sery, State re nat.onalhit ind te: ms 
to BELLE VER NON NURSER IES, Belle Ver 
non, a 

WANTED—At once, 3 single n to work on 
farm and dairy Want s ber md = ex] need 
men, $15, board and washing per month JAMES 
L. SHIELDS, Washington, N J, 

RELIABLE BOY wanted to take care of hose 
and garden. Address S. M. PRIC st’'ia, Allendale 
N J 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 






WANTED —Situat is) working forema o a 
dairy farm, or he ! Married, w ne chi 
Am strictly sober and reliable and a hard worke 
Can furnish best of references G M. B,, Box 


158, Leonardsyille, NY 


GARDENER and florist, manager and aretaker, 
desires situation on pr vate estate age 33: 17 years’ 
practical experience nacried, no children; best of 
references HENRY “BRECK Box 108 Green- 
wich, Ct. 


GARDENER-—Young man wishes ] tion in a 
mivate place; understands everything about garden- 
ing; best references, M. S.. Care of Mrs Dunn, 
531 3d avenue, New York City 

POSITION WANTED on a poultry facm, a 
young man 3 years’ experienc 1 agriculture 
POLLOCK, 1649 N Marshall street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

GARDENER: by first-class man; Scotch; age 
36; ten years in last pla Al reference eastern 
states preferred Address W., Box 116, Darien, Ct 

WANTED—Position ou farm. Can do any kind 
of work, having always worked on farm 25 years 


old. CHARLES HOLLOCK, West Somers, N Y 
WANTED-—Position on farm, Understand care 
of poultry. ete. Also farm work WALTER RAY 
MONTD,. West Somers, N_ ¥. 


Satisfied Poultry Breeders. 


We are well satisfied with the results 
of our advertisement of White Leg- 
horn eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist.— 
[Zimmer Bros, Weedsport, N Y. 











largely for local consumption, although 
a number of shipping orders were filled. 
Some lots were placed in cold storage. 
Nearby selected sold at 19@20c p doz, 


xtras 181%4@19c, western 18@18%c, south- 
ern il 3@14e. 

At Boston, the demand was steady 
and market firm, especially for best 
stock. Fancy nearby brought 22@23¢c 
p doz, best eastern 20@21c, western 16@ 
l7c, southern 16c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, striwberries 
rants were.in light receipt and firm. 
Blackberries and raspberries showed 
an advance in value. There was a slow 
sale for watermelons. Apples sold at 
$2.50@4 p bbl, strawberries 5@20c p qt, 
raspberries 6@10c p pt, blackberries 6@ 


and cur- 


10c p qt, currants 7@9c, gooseberries 5@ 
je, cherries 6@13c p lb, Fla pears 4.50 


@5.50 p bbl, Fla peaches 1@2.50 p car- 
rier, 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, the market was firm, 


the demand showing an improvement. 
Coarse bran in 200-lb sacks sold for $20 
p ton, middlings 21.50@24, red dog flour 
23, linseed meal 24.50@25 

Hay and Straw. 


York, the 
light and prices firm. 
$1.25 p 100 Ibs, No 1 
mixed 80@90c, short rye 
long rye 85c@1. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, 


At New supply continued 
Prime timothy 
1.15@1.20, clover 


straw 35@45c, 


the demand was active 
and prices firm. Southern potatoes were 
in liberal receipt. Old potatoes were 
firm. Southern Rose prime $3@3.50 p 
bbl, old in bulk 343.25 p 180 Ibs, south- 
ern white Chili prime 2.75@3.25 p bbl. 
Poultry. 

York, the long spell of wet 
weather weakened the demand for 
spring chickens. There were consid- 
erable accumulations on the market and 
quotations were burely steady. Neuar- 
by spring chickens sold at 20e p lb 1 w, 
southern 15@16c, fowls l4c, roosters 9c, 
ducks 70c@$1 p pr, broilers, 2 Ibs to pr, 


At New 


40 to 50c d w, state, 3 to 4 Ibs to pr, 23@ 
25e, turkeys 18@15c. 
At Boston, the market was steady, 


none for export. Demand was 
fair. South shore broiling chickens sold 
at 30@32c p lb d w. western frozen 
chickens 14@16c, northern fresh killed 
fowls 1645c,. western l5tec, live fowls 
l4c, squabs $3@3.50 p doz. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, lettuce was 
and low. String beans and asparagus 
were in good demand and steady. Cu- 
cumbers steady. Onions lower. Colos- 
sal asparagus $4.50@5 p doz bchs, extra 
3.50@4, beets 2@3 p 100 bchs, carrots 1 
@2, Fla cucumbers 1@2 p bskt, lettuce 
50c@1 p bbl, Eg yptian onions 2@2.25 p 
hag, southern 75¢@1.25 p bskt, radishes 
1@1.50 p 100 behs, spinach 75c@1 p bbl. 

Wool. 
rather more 
part of buyers 
inspecting samples, but 
crease in sales is noted. Woolen mills 
have light stocks on hand, but buy only 
in small lots as needed for immediate 
use. There is some demand for me- 
dium wools. New wools are coming in 
slowly. In Ida and Utah, prices range 
from 13 to l6e p Ib. Prices in sea- 
board markets: O XX washed 31@32c, 
fine delaine 3% °34c, fine Mich and O 
unwashed combing 21@24c, fine terri- 
tory 138@14c, fine medium 15@16c, Aus- 
tralian combing, scoured basis, 39@42e. 


with 


plentiful 


interest shown 
in the way of 
not much in- 


is 


There 
on the 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 


1903 ..21 @22 ec 22 @22%ec 20 @20%c 
19C2 ..22 ae 22%)@23 ec 21 @21%ec 
1961 ..1916@19% 20 @20%ec 18%@ 19¢ 

There is fair : menbetin in the butter 
markets and the demand continues 
good. Speculators have largely with- 
drawn from the market in the hope of 
being able to buy at lower prices. Con- 


ditions for making butter are favor- 
able. Some late receipts are slightly 
washy and weedy in flavor but quality 
generally is good. Western receipts 
continue to show some increase and a 
free movement is looked for. The rains 


of last week, which were general over 
the eastern states, were of great help 
to pastures, 


At New York, the market is steady 


and demand good. Considerable stock 
is going into storage. Extra cmy 21 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


hens would give you fowls which would 


@22c p Ib, firsts 2014@21ic, dairy firsts 
1914@20c, imitation cmy 19@20c. 

At Boston, the market hus been weak 
and unsettled. Demand has fallen off 
and receipts increased slightly. Specu- 
lative buying has ceased and there has 
been only a limited demand from reg- 
ular trade. While 221%2c has been top 
price for a few lots, 22c has been the 


ruling figure for ch northern cmy, firsts 
21lc, dairy firsts 19@21c, imitation cmy 


18@19c, ladles 15@1ic, prints and boxes 
21@22%c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extra 22c p lb.—At Pittsburg, cmy tubs 
23144@24e, emy prints 24@24%c, country 
roll 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy extras 22@ 
22l4c p lb, dairy 16@18c.—At Cincinnati, 

extras 28c, dairy 14c.—At Colum- 
ciny tubs 21c, dairy 15@1éc. 
The Cheese Market. 

Cheese markets are quiet to dull. 
Offerings are liberal and in the absence 
of buyers considerable stock is going 
into cold storage, which holds prices 
fairly steady. Exporters continue to 
show little interest. 

At New York, receipts liberal but 
demand rather light. Fancy small sold 
at 10%ec p Ib, large colored 1012@10%c, 
light skims 8@8&\c. 

At Boston, the market for old cheese 
was nominal with new cheese arriving 
steadily, and selling at 11@11\4c for Vt 
and N Y twins. 


emy 
bus, 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, flats 
111%4@12c p lb.—At Philadelphia, best 
cream 11\%c, skims 7@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cheddars 13%4c p 


cheddars 12\c. rat 
114 lltec. 


Cincinnati, 
best cream 


> 
ean 


Basket and Question Box, 


Lightning Rod Sharks—J. W. T., 
New York: A few weeks ago American 
Agriculturist called attention to a form 
of contract and circular lightning rod 
agents were distributing. 


lb.—At 
Cleveland, 








Destroying Rats—J. C. M., New 
York: Advertise in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change columns for ferrets for the de- 
struction of the plague of rats infesting 
your place, which you say cannot be 
reniched with poisons or caught in any 
Way. 


Milk and Butter Fat—H. C. B., 
Washington, D C: The amount of but- 
ter made from a given quantity of milk 
varies according to the percentage of 
butter fat it contains. For example, 





100 pounds milk containing 3.5% fat will 
mike 4.084 pounds butter; 4.5% fat, 
5.251 pounds; 5%, 5.834 Ibs; 5.5%, 6.418 


pounds; 6%, 7.001 pounds, ete. 


Feeding Chickens and Ducks—W. E. 





B., New York: The best rule to go 
by in feeding is to give poultry as 
much as they will eat up clean in ten 
minutes, feeding old fowls three times 
a day, and chicks five times until two 
months old. A mixture of grains is 
better than any single grain, and the 
greater the variety, the better. 


Stove Plants—A subscriber desires 


the meaning of what is known as “stove 
plants.” The term is applied to all 
plants that require to be grown in a 
high temperature and humid atmos- 
phere, such as abound in the tropics, 
and require a temperature much above 
that of the ordinary greenhouse. Hence 
the significance of the term, ‘‘this plant 
must be grown in the stove.’"—[C. L. 
Allen. 

Fleas on Farm Animals—F. §. H., 


Alabama: Wash the animals with car- 
bolic soap and dust them thoroughly 
with pyrethrum or insect powder, when 
thoroughly dry. Clean the pens and 
stalls, whitewash them and throw air- 
slacked lime over the floors. 

American Dominiques 
Pennsylvania: This breed has been 
largely superseded by the Plymouth 
Rock and Wyandot, but a few breeders 
still keep them. A want ad in our 
Farmers’ Exchange colu:nn would un- 
doubtedly put you in 
with breeders, 


J. K. Ge 


S&B: 2 
of Plymouth 


Crossbreeding Fowls 


you have a good stock 


correspondence , 


prove better layers than Plymouth 
Rocks and better table fowls than the 
Leghorns, but any stock bred from 
these would not be so good. 


Hens Losing Feathers—W. L. R., 
Rhode Island: If you take the male 
bird away from your hens they will not 
lose the feathers back of the comb and 
around the head. This trouble might 
also be caused by a disease which de- 
stroys the feathers. In this case paint 
the affected parts with tincture of 
iodine, or use one part carbolic acid to 
20 parts soft soap, and apply daily. 

Wheat Yields—A. R., Ohio: Write 
your experiment station at Wooster, O, 


for information about wheat vields in 
your section. 
Dust Spray—L. C. M., New Jersey: 


Agriculturist April 18 had an 
article on dust sprays. This material 
has been used to good advantage on 
potatoes and crops of this sort and is 
used to some extent in orchards in the 
central west. 


American 





Farm Machinery—P. D., Florida: 


We cannot recommend any particular 
implement for the farm. Write to our 
advertisers and decide for yourself 
which will best suit your purpose. 
Creamery separators, silos, tools, farm 


machinery. are advertised regularly in 
these columns. 

Bordeaux Mixture—L. F. Massa- 
chusetts: Dissolve six pounds copper 
sulphate or blue vitriol in 25 gallons 
water. Slack four pounds fresh stone 
lime and dilute to 25 gallons, strain- 
ing carefully. Mix this just before 
spraying. 


S 
mes 





as 


glass 


Preserving Eggs—J. W. Mary- 
land: Use one quart water and 
nine quarts water to preserve eggs. 
Put fresh eggs in a wooden, stone or 
glass vessel, and cover with this so- 
lution. Water glass a year old is all 
right to use, if the vessel containing 
it has been kept tightly closed. 


a a 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Contract with Laborer—Subscriber: 
If you have a contract with a man to 
work for you for a 
he leaves without just cause before the 
expiration of this period, you can re- 
cover a judgment for such damages as 
you can show resulted from his leaving. 





Action Against an Executor—I. C., 
New York: In New York an action may 
be had against the executor or admin- 
istrator of an estate for a claim which 
could have been enforced against the 
deceased while living. Within six 
months after the dispute or rejection 
of a claim against an estate, suit must 
be brought against the executor or ad- 
ministrator, or the claim is barred by 
the statutes. 


Must Give Notice—c. E. F.: You will 
need to give the tenant notice to va- 
cate. 


Widow's Share—c. C., Pennsylvania: 
If a man dies in Pennsylvania leaving 
a widow 
dispose of his property by will, one- 
half of his real estate goes to the wid- 
ow and the other half to be equally 
divided between his brothers and sis- 
ters (in case his parents are not living); 
if any brother or sister be dead, his or 
her share goes to the descendants of 
such brother or sister. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95, 
order to introduce their Low Metal Whee's 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
jauy, Quincy, DL, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
titted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and only $21.95, 


In 


sold for 





This wagon is made of the be-t mate 


ial through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more 


than a set of 


stated period and : 


a cn cena 


| 


and no children, and does not ! 


> " cs s % > r 2r, ssi 

— ‘eee 6 = the m by a new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 

wit e zeghorns, or any otner alog giving a full description will be ma‘led upon 

breed, but get a good cockerel and | Gunes, a - Empire Manufacturing C€o., | 

keep them pure. A cross of White | Quincy -, Who also will furnish metal wheels at 
* ow prices made any s h of ti 

Leghorn cockerel on Plymouth Rock | as > a = 26 GOS CRE Of tire t TH 
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DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
nd for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Sodan Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Ye 


Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions. 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
mblanket. Sponge the legs and 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

TUTTLE’ Y ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills in instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,”” FREE, 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called ixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


















NEWTON'S Renve, Cough, Dis. 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles, 
a2" Strong recommends. $1.00 per 
can. Dealers. Mail or Ex. paid. 
Newton Horse Remedy Co., 
‘oledo, Ohio. 


HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


‘We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and (Colds. 
Guaranteed to cure or money refanded. One package by ma!!, 
60c. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure. 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., 75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
Guaranteed > 









he 





O MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
IN Ophthaimia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 





Eyes, BARRY CO.,Iowa City,lowa, Have a Sure Cure. 
ee 


NO HUMBUG. int ne. 


Swine V, Stock Markerand Calf Dehorner. Stops swine 
from rooting. Makes48 different oar marks. xtracts 
Horns. Price $1.60. Send §1 for trial. If it suits, send bal- 
ence. Pat’d May 6,192. Hog and Calf Holder only 75c. 


FARMER GBRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 











DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placent 
Powder is the Best Known 
Failure to Breed. and the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 





suecessful live mene) men everywhere. Write 
for circular. Addr. 
H. W. KELLOGG 00., St. Paul, Minn. 











New Wheeler Cooler Extractor 


MILK IS NOT MIXED WITH THE WATER. 


In this New Wheeler Cooler 
Extractor the milk is not diluted 
with water, but is placcd in an 
inner can and the water in an 
outercan. Itsconstructicnissuch 
that the milk mry be drawn off 
without disturbing the cream, 
and while the water remains in 
the outer can. Simply, but 
strongly made, the inner can of 
heavy A A tin, well painted, 
the outer of best quality gal- 
vanized iron. Special pattern 
faucet of brass, heavily nickel 
plated. This can be unscrewed, 
permitting the easy removal of 
the inner can. Agents Wanted. 

rite for sample. 


WHEELER GRAVITY CREAM SEPARATOR Co., 
ACUSE, N.Y. 





1902 P 


” 





Timely Books 





For > Raisers 
and Farmers... 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 
By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest 
and use them, Indian corm, sorghum, clover, 4 


leguminous plants, crops of the brassica genus, 
the cereals, millet, tield roots, etc. Intensely 
practical and reliable. IJustrated. 5x7 inches, 
287 pages. Cloth. Price $1, 
SOILING CROPS AND TEE SILO 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding 
of-all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to 
which they are adapted, their plan in the 
rotation, etc, Not a line is repeated from the 
Forage Crops book, Best methods of building 
the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. Jllus- 
~—— 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth. Price 

50. 

CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (20 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the 
same, Our New Portrait Catalog, 120 pages. 6 
by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly in- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best btooke 
on. Rural and Home Topics, sent for four 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
. Marquette Building, Chicago, 111. 
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Philosophy. 
EDWIN ". SABIN. 
Rainy to-day, drizzly an’ wet, 
Thunder a-rumblin’ an’ rumblin’; 
People complainin’: “The wuss weather 
yet!’ 
Kickin’ an’ groanin’ an’ grumblin’. 
But ol’ Uncle Luke, with his rheumatiz 
bad, 
te don’t go biddin’ for sorrow:— 
“Cisterns are fillin’; ought to be gi:d, 


An’ the sun’'ll be shinin’ to-morrow.” 
Hot as a furnace; earth parched an’ 
dry; 6 


Iivery day surely a hummer. 

People exclaimin’: “Jes burnin’ up! my! 

Never did see sech a summer!” 

But ol’ Uncle Luke, as he hobbles 
around’ 

Tryin’ some water to borrow, 
Chirps: “Hear the corn shootin’ 
the groun’! 
the drouth'll be 
row.” 


out o’ 


An’ broken to-mor- 


Funny ol chap—“contrary cuss,” 
People are ready to style ’im. 
Yet [ notice the man who should make 


the mos’ fuss 
Is the one who don’t let matters rile 
‘im; 
An’ the folks who are scratched, not 


folks who are cut, 
Are the parties who holler an’ sorrow, 
While others, hard-hit, don’t do any- 
thin’ but 
Smile, and put faith in “to-morrow.” 


A Designing - Maid. 


By Marion Dickinson. 
PART I. 











The clatter of a loom in the textile 
department smote on Helen Carlton’s 
ear as she entered the School of De- 
sign. A glance at her tiny, enameled 
watch reassured her and she smiled as 
she climbed the stairs. “Some enthu- 
siast cannot wait until school hours,” 
she said, overtaking a fellow student 
on the landing. 

Charlotte Murray laughed. “It is the 
shortest road to Prof Mercier’s good 
graces,’ she said, lightly. “If our work 
would only advertise our industry as 
loudly, we would be toiling at quarter 
before 9, too, Did you finish your frieze 
yesterday?” 

“Almost,” Helen answered, opening 
he door of a large room filled with desks 
ind lighted. by immense windows on 
‘ither side. Students were moving 
rriskly about, lifting drawing boards 
nto place or, armed with bottles and 
salette Knives, hurrying to establish 
i claim to an unused muller and slab. 

yne girl with pale, serious face crowned 

»y a mass of ash-colored hair, had fore- 


stalled the res,, and was dabbling a 
yxrush in the pool of paint upon her 
‘lob. Charlotte pounced upon her at 
mice, 


Oh, Miss Nesbett, will you put some 
yottles on that next slab and keep it 
‘or me?” she begged, unbuttoning her 
j:eket in her haste. 

The girl carefully tested her color be- 
‘ore looking at Charlotte. ‘“‘Certainly— 
f you will claim it soon,” she said, 
urning back to her work. 

“That girl drives me _ frantic, at 
imes,”’ Charlotte whispered, as they 
reached the dressing room. ‘She seems 
0 self-contained and has so little of 
the friendly spirit of the other students, 
Then her appalling industry is a per- 
pctual reproach.” 

;.clen laughed, as she hung up her 
Fat and adjusted her soft coils of hair. 
fhe, too, had felt this vague irritation 
cuainst Miss Nesbett, but was too welt 
bred to express it. ‘‘Perhaps she needs 
of minute,” 


to make the most every 
she said, gently. 
Charlotte glanced over her shoulder 


as she reached the door, then ran back 


and gave her an impulsive hug. “You 
would be an antidote for something 


much more trying than Miss Nesbett,” 
she said, warmly; then, abashed at her 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Map of the World. Issued by the 
Chicago and Northwestern railway. A 
Yenutiful map, valuable for reference, 
}rinted on heavy paper, 42x64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth, showing our new island posses- 
sions, the Trans-Siberian railway, the 
new Pacific ocean cables, railway lines 
end other new features in the far east, 


correct to date. Sent on receipt of 25 
cents by W. B. Kniskern, Passenger 


Tratfic Manager, C and N W Ry, 


Chicago, Ill. 





EVENINGS 


3 In embracing the wealthy Miss 
‘ariton, disappeared abruptly. 

. Lt hnelen’s heart warmed to her, for 
:he knew that Charlotte had forgotten 
her possesssions in herself. Indeed, in 
the easy democracy of the School of 
Design, she had enjoyed many expe- 
riences novel to this petted member of 
an exclusive circle. Here she stood on 
the same footing as the poorest stu- 
dent, and only through excellence of 
work could pre-eminence be _ gained. 
And she had worked—oh, how she had 
worked—to justify her incomprehensible 


freak to her wondering and_  disap- 
pointed family. With a little inward 
exultation, she remembered the word 


of approval the professor had given 
the design drawing to completion. She 
wes gaining ground and not only in her 
work. She could not be unconscious of 
the frank good will that had replace 
the stiffness and distrust that had 
marked her advent in the school. 

In the big room, she found Charlotte 
already shrouded in a gingham apron, 
setting her color bottles in battle array 
on the table beside the industrious Miss 
Nesbett, who, equipped with a big 
brush, was swiftly putting in a back- 
ground for her next design. Charlotte 
shyly glanced at Helen, through her 
dark lashes, then gave a little grimace 
to restore her mental equilibrium, 

“Something has excited the profes- 
sor,”’ she said, mysteriously, as Helen 
paused. “He is romping up and down 
the office with a letter in his hand. No- 
body cares to go in until the nature of 
his emotion is known. Nobody wants 
to be shriveled by his lightning.” 

Helen looked dismayed, for the ex- 
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—— 


AT HCME 


back the letter and dashing out of the 
door, leaving Helen to find her draw- 
ing board and follow as rapidly as 
possible. 

The professor had rapped on a desk 
for silence and forty heads were lifted 
from their work. ‘Ladies and zhentle- 
men,” he said, with his most elabor- 
ate manner. “I haf somezings to read 
to you,” and, adjusting his glasses, he 
proceeded to electrify the school. 

The letter was from a well-known 
New York firm, offering a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best wall paper design 
submitted within three weeks’ time. 

“And now we will haf one leetle cat 
and dog fight for ze feefty dollars,” the 
professor chuckled, on ending. “Oh, ze 
drawings!"’ and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and flung up his hands in shocked 


protest, which his twinkling eyes be- 
lied. 
Miss Nesbett set her board aside, to 


let the background dry, and carefully 
scraped up the extra paint into a sau- 
cer. Outwardly unruffled, her heart 
was beating with excitement. Fifty 
dollars—a mine of wealth? With what 
they could spare at home, it would en- 
able her to spend another year in study, 
and she would receive the dinloma of 
the school. Oh, not a moment should 
be wasted and then, thoroughly 
equipped, she could win her way. 

She glanced suspiciously at Charlotte, 
fearing that her face had betrayed her 
thought, but her vicious neighbor was 
chattering ‘with me of the print de- 
signers. 

“It’s no use for me to try,” she said, 
gaily, “but I'm as much upset as if I 
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In the Pasture. 


T. 


Ww: 


B 


Grass and flowers and humming bees, 
And soft winds sighing amid the trees; 
The songs of birds and the cricket's fife; 


The secret joy of the 


brooklet's 


life: 


The stars to watch through the quiet night 


Till the dawn grows red with the break o’ 


liznt— 


Such is the life of the pasture folk, 
Free of care and ambition’s yoke. 


citable professor was formidable in 
Wrath. “But I must go in,” she said, 
“for I carried my design ints the of- 


fice last night for safe keeping 
Charlotte set down her bottle of burnt 


sienna with a bang. “I'll get it,’’ she 
said, briskly. “His wrath rolls off of 


me like water off of a duck’s back. I'm 
hardencd to his moods, by this time.” 


“Nonsense!"’ Helen laughed, holding 
her back. “I'll get my own design. 
That is a beautiful shade, Miss Nes- 


bett,’ she said, as she passed the ab- 
sorbed worker. 

“Thenk you,” 
brietiv. 

The desks were filling up rapidly and 
it was high time she was at work, 
so Hilen allowed herself no pause on 
the office threshold. At her courteous 
greeting, the professor turned abruptly 
and, grasping her by the arm, hurried 
her to the window, thrusting a letter 
before her. 


Ella Nesbett said, 


“Here's somezing zet will interest 
ze young ladies,” he exulted. ‘Read 
him!’ he urged. 

fewildered at the demand, Helen 


tried to fix her mind upon the written 
page, but the professor could not wait. 

“Non—non! I will myself tell it to 
ze Whole school,” he cried, snatching 


expected the prize. Have you seen 
Miss Carlton's last frieze? If she can 
do as well with a wall pape*. she'll 
give somebody a hard running.’ Her 
eyes strayed, involuntarily, toward her 
neighbor, for Miss Nesbett, besides her 


industry, was possessed of undoubted 
talent. “Oh, Cear,”’ thought Char'otte, 
“T hope it won't go to thit unsoci:bte 
clam.” 

Young Gregory lookel across at the 
graceful figure bencing over a desk 


would grudge 
said, heartily, 
will stand 


by the window. “No one 
it to Miss Carlton,” he 
“but there are several who 
an equal chance.” 

With flushed cheeks but steady hand, 
Helen was putting in the delicate gold 
tracery that would complete her frieze. 

“If it cou'd be possible that I might 
win the prize, how it would confound 
the family scoffers,” she was thinking. 
“They cannot understand that I long 
for something that I have not inherited. 
Now Lilli-n enjoys the soft and easy 
side of life, but it stifles me. It is so 
delightful to know that one can accom- 
plish something—th»t one’s work is of 
value. How I wovld like to be self- 
supporting!” and she leoked out at the 
brick walls that hounded her prospect, 


with unseeing eyes, for her iaward vis- | 








ion was held by a glimpse of a !"‘e 
that enticed with the charm of nov2! 
[To Be Continued.] 
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The Working Girl on the Farm—I 


as a woman would like to make a few 





suggestions in regard to the ind:or 
farm help. Not being able to secure 


good help, and none to take an interest, 
is an everyday complaint, especially 


among the farming class. And why? 
Simply because nine times out of ten 
most of the fault lies in ourselves, 


There are many things to be considered. 
First of all consider that your girl 
has human feelings as well as yourself, 
If you wish her to be interested in you 
and your hore, you should b> inter- 
ested in her. Put yourself in the same 
position and treat her as you would 
wish to be done by. Be a friend to the 
girl in your everyday life and dealings. 
Be more ready to speak a word of en- 


couragement than to find fault. It will 
cost you nothing, and a kind word 
spoken does a great Ceal of good in 
many cases. Life on the farm is not 
by any means an easy one. And what 
girl is deserving of more credit than 
the hard-working girl on a farm, espe- 


cially one who serves as housekeeper? 
Rising say about 4.30 or 5 o'clock in the 
morning, she toils hard all day, finding 
but few minutes which she can call her 
own. It is hard work at best and we 
should recognize this.—[ Experience 


The Best Part of the Paper—I too am 
glad to see a reviving interest in Table 
Talk and hope many of the old friends 
will_respond to the call. For to me, too, 


that is the most interesting part of 
the paper and it has been sadly neg- 
lected of late. Table Talk and the cir- 


cles have been a source of much pleas- 


ure to me. I wes thinking to-day of 
some old circle friends who have passed 
out of sight, some little known and 
some well known. These are, many of 
them, fleeting friendships, “ships that 
pass in the night and speak to each 
other in passing.’ Yet they have made 
a moment tne happier. Bright thoughts 
they have given still linger with us, 
and among them all some true and last- 


ing friends are found whose friendship 
or memory shall influence our whole 
lives. Let's try to make the T T eve: 
better than it used to be.—[Wyopia. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


D. & J. Anderson’s 
Madras Ginghams 


25c a yard. 


Searcely a woman who does not know 
of the famous madras made by this 
noted Scotch firm. There is only a-cer- 
tain time in the year when the material 
can be bought for than regular 
prices. 

The retail price cf this madras is al- 


less 


Ways 40c and 45e—there are two grades. 

Many di it colors over whit 
grounds, art you buy it now for 25c 
a yard. 

As it is genuine Anderson mzidras, 
there is no need to ask for sample:. 
Send your order right away—the lot is 
not any too large. 

Anderson's Fancy Madras, 50c a yard 
for the several grades that sold for 
5c, T5e, 85e, $1 and $1.25 a yarl. 
The figures and stripes of this ma- 
dras are woven in, not. printed 
That's worth giving ae secon 


thought to. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS. 





Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske........... . 50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G. B, 
DEE cccccngenceusavneeninaseeds eabsinie bade ) 
Talks on Manures (revised edition). Joseph 
BD: sv cancnvduavne senneksedadusnaccuccbdns ‘ ‘ 5f 
Soiling Crops and the Silo. Thomas Shaw 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. J. B. Killebrew and Herbert 
.. 2.00 


DORIEL icxicanrasandaedcxatanseaeansdseeweneis 


Mushrooms: How to Grow Them, Wm, Falcone: 1.00 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske............. . 1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

52 Lafayette lace. New Vork, N Y, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 











The Woodland Temple. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 

Against the azure of the sunlit sky, 

In noble symmetry, a temple stands; 

The colonnades which lift themselves 
on high 

Were never carven by the skill of 

hands. ; 

{ 

No sound of ax or hammer, saw or 


plane, 


Rang through the aisles of this se- 
questered place: 

\nd yet no storied minaret or fane 

Had ever such sublimity of grace. 


rhis temple represents no sect or creed; 





Its doors are open wide from dawn 
to eve; 

And rich or poor alike may come to 

read 

<uch litany as none can disbelieve. 

Here every solo, and the hermit 

thrush 
Swelled by a chorus of shy woodland 
birds, 

And fern sweet winds, which fill the 

restful hush 
Preach eloquently sermons without 
words. 

So let us linger hile the fret and care 
Of life’s insistence fade to fancied 

throes, 

And these great trees, uplifting as in 

prayer, 
Lend spirit healing and the heart re- 
pose. 
a 
Children’s Gardens. 

WHAT A LITILK NEW ENGLAND TOWN IS 
DOING TO DEVELOP A LOVE OF GARDEN- 
ING AND NATURE, 

Miss Hill, O, Miss Hill! My pota- 
toes is up!’ 
The delight and enthusiasm in the 
hrill voice quite covered the shortcom- 
nes in grammar, and Miss Hill hur- 
ed over to inspect ten-years-old Tim’s 
saurden and rejoice with him in the 
vo rows of green leaves breaking the 
rown mold. 
Tim is one of the 30 enthusiastic 
oung gardeners of Groton, Mass, who 
striving to outstrip all his competi- 
ors in the contest for first prize for 
best young folks’ garden in town. 

\nd Tim’s enthusiasm is not a whit 
ener than that of his 29 rivals in 
roton Center and ten more in West 
oton. These gardens are the ones 
cently mentioned in these columns. 
hey are evidence of what a wideawake 
lage improvement society can accom- 

h along original lines at compara- 
ely little expense 
HOW THEY WERE BTARTED. 
Last year some of the women of the 
vn, interested in town matters, or- 
nized a village improvement society, 
consider ways and means of beau- 
fying the town and adding to its at- 
ictiveness. The dues were placed at 
cents, and of course the co-operation 
the men was enlisted. The work 
s divided into two classes, one to en- 
ze the interest of the older folk, and 
other for the children. At the sug- 
gestion of Miss Louise K. Miller of the 
owthorpe school of horticulture and 
ndscape gardening for Women, the 
plan of starting children’s gardens, 
herein the children of the village 
ould be taught practical gardening 
nd the various allied topics of nature 
tudy, was adopted. Miss Miller took 
harge of the work. 


(;roton is fortunate in having a strip 


of land known as the Lawrence play- 
round, deeded to it as a_ recreation 
xround. Part of this being unused, it 
as secured for the gardens. There 
en gardens each 10 feet by 90 were laid 
out. A leeture was given the school 
hildren on the subject of gardening 
and nature study, and the boys were 


invited to take up these plots of land. 
The idea appealed to them, and under 
Miss Miller’s direction they cleared, 
planted and cultivated the gardens, one 


karden to a boy. As they worked they 
ere taught the difference in soils, the 
use and value of fertilizers, how to 
make cuttings, how to transplant, etc. 
Vhenever they found an insect they 
took it to Miss Miller, who explained to 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
(onn. (The Clothier), says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney and Bladder Disease 
will write him he will direct them to 
the perfect home cure he used. He 
makes no charge whatever for the fa- 


vor.—[Adv. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


them why it was or was not injurious. 
With a microscope they were shown the 
difference between leaf eating and 
plant sucking insects, the methods of 
combating each class being fully ex- 
plained. In the same way the birds 
and their relation to agriculture were 
studied. A record of all the birds seen 
in and about the gardens was kept, and 
a carefully mounted collection of over 
50 varieties of insects found there was 
prepared. 

The interest of the boys did not flag 
with the advent of vacation days, and 
the gardens became a source of pride 
to the village. A prize was offered for 
the best garden, and in the fall the 
Groton farmers’ club offered a prize for 
the best exhibit at the Groton fair. 

THIS YEAR’S GARDENS, 

The success of the initial experiment 
was so pronounced that this year the 
scope of the plan was enlarged. There 
are now at Groton Center 30 gardens, 
while at West Groton are 10 more. This 
means that 40 eager young agricultur- 
ists are striving for success and prizes. 
The 30 at the Center are on the Law- 
rence playground. Ten are worked and 
managed by girls. The gardens at West 
Groton are on land donated for the pur- 
pose by private individuals. 

Each garden is 10 feet wide by 60 
feet long. Beginning at one end, flowers 
are planted, then squashes, lettuce, 
parsnips, beets, and flowers. Then comes 
a path crossing the garden midway. 
Flowers edge this on the other side, and 
are followed in order by peas, beans, 
tomatoes, potatoes and corn. Each 
gardener has a set of tools, consisting 
of a small spade, trowel, rake and hoe. 
These are kept in a small tool house 
close at hand, each child being alloted 
a place for his or her tools, and being 
responsible for their care. There are 
two regular gardening days, Mondays 
and Thursdays, at 3.30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Then Miss Hill, who is the 
instructor this year, is on the grounds, 
carrying on the work along the tines 
laid out last year. Some of the older 
boys are allowed to work on other days, 
when Miss Hill is not present. There is 


not a cent of expense to the children. 
The village improvement society has 
raised the funds by soliciting, and by 
entertainments. Sec Wilson, learning 
of the experiment, sent all the seeds 
needed. Other people who are inter- 
ested have contributed fertilizer and 
seeds. Prizes are offered for the best 


gardens, and it is probable that special 
inducements for collections of vegeta- 
bles from these gardens will be offered 
by the management of the Groton fair 
in the fall. 

WIDE- 


As for these young gardeners them- 
selves—their earnestness of purpose and 
enthusiasm is fairly contagious. No 
weed has a ghost of a chance in those 
gardens. Nor do they forget what they 
are taught. “‘Miss Miller,” cried a 
bright-eyed youngster, to last year’s in- 
structor, “there's a Clisiocampa Amer- 
icana crawling up your skirt. And Miss 
Miller, thanking the busy little worker, 
stooped to pick off a tent caterpillar. 

Many are exceptionally well posted 
on the life histories of insects and birds, 
remembering their scientific names and 
the orders to which they belong. 

A BROADENING OF THE PLAN. 


AWAKE LITTLE WORKERS, 


As 
close 
club 
these 


season drew 
club and a 


the gardening 
last fall a boys’ 
were established. Once a 
clubs met all winter. The boys 
were taught first aid to the injured, 
basket and hammock weaving. The 
girls took up basket weaving. In the 
spring a sale was held and the pro- 
ceeds are to go toward a club house, 
which is a cherished dream of the fu- 
ture. These clubs will be continued 
this year, when the gardening ends. 
Groton is a town of but about 2000 
inhabitants, and what it has done for 
its boys and girls is possible for other 
towns and villages. It is in line with 
the school gardens which are being es- 
tablished in some of the cities, but its 
possibilities are greater. It combines 
pleasure and good, vigorous outdoor 
muscular work with study in a way 
that stimulates a healthy growth of 
mind and body and brings the children 
in close communion with the greatest 
of all teachers, nature. Groton’s suc- 
cess should stimulate other village im- 


to a 
girls’ 
week 


provement societies to like effort. It is 
a plan worth trying. 
=> 

Slopay: And, doctor, if you will, I 


wish you would give me something to 
help my memory. I forget so easily. 

Doctor: Very well. I'll send you a 
bill every month, 





Soil for Begonias. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Searcely a plant collection but has 
several begonias, as they are deserved- 
ly popular. As to the best sorts, I pre- 
sume everyone has favorites, but for 
amateurs it will not be amiss to say 
that with one each of pink, red and 
white Vernons, one Pres Carnot and one 
Muitifiora (Mouse Ear), the window will 
not bé without begonia blossoms every 
day. 

The soil that has given me the best 
success that under partly decayed 
logs, in hollow stumps or leaf mold. 
Usually this contains enough sand to 
make it friable. If for any reason it 
does not, then add sharp sand until it 
is very loose, glistens with it. If the 
soil is not fine, put it through a rather 
fine mesh sieve, remembering a large 
plant can make use of a lumpier, coars- 
er soil than can a small one. Put in 
pots some pieces of lime mortar and 
charcoal, the amount depending upon 
the size of the pot. Over this drainage 
place a layer of clean gravel or sphag- 


is 


num moss. Then put in the soil, leav- 
ing enough room for the plant to set 
a little deeper than it was before. If 


the plant is being repotted there should 
be quite a ball of soil around the roots. 
If just received through the mail, be 
particular to arrange the roots as nat- 
urally as possib'e in the soil. Mix 
charcoal with the soil, not pulverized, 
but in small pieces. With such soil 
your begonias should fairly outdo them- 
selves in growth and in blossoms. 
a . 


Hens and Music—If the old Tablers 
are too busy to write, perhaps some 
new ones, like myself, may ‘“‘fill in the 
chinks.” I have known of such cruelty 
being practiced in breaking up ‘‘broody” 
hens, that I wish to say a word in be- 
half of the poor creatures, so oftén shut 
up for many days without food or wa- 
ter. Everyone ought to know that it 
pays to give them comfortable quar- 
ters, and all they want to eat and drink. 
I give mine a good variety of feed, 
green vegetable matter and plenty of 
cold water, and in two or three days 
they are let out on probation, and it 
seldom happens that they have to be 
imprisoned again. Then they will be 
ready to lay again sooner for having 
had plenty of egg-producing food. It 
pays to be kind to the helpless crea- 
tures within one’s power, if there were 
no other motive for it. I would like to 
correspond with some of the Tablers 
who are church organists.—[Granite 
State. 


In a little Ravine on the western 
borders of North Carolina, there nestles 


a little lumber village on a stream 
called Big Creek. It is surrounded on 
every side by the great hills of the Al- 
leghanies. Climbing over the cliffs and 
along the little ravines, the lover of 
flowers will find the trailing arbutus 
peeping above the dead leaves of the 
past winter. From the hilltops sur- 
rounding the little village we can stand 
and see the children in the yards, ani 
the men out upon the pond with more 
than a thousand logs in it. They are 
sending them by machinery up into the 


cut into 
day, by a ribbon 
into the moun- 


mill plant, where the 
lumber, 50,000 feet per 
saw. A railroad runs 
tains, and an engine attached to log 
cars brings the logs out of the woods. 
That is where I am located now.—[De- 
metrius. 


logs are 





I am 13 years old and live on a high- 
grade Maryland farm of 300 acres. We 
have 20 cows, 13 horses and 30 sheep. 
I received a book prize for the count- 
ing contest in this paper last year, and 
was very proud of it.—[{Galen. 











RUB ON 


Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 
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[WEAK EYES| 


- D. Forrest, 2 Walnut 8t., Chi f 
blindness caused by optie nerve am 
——~ eye t can be ~ quell 


cured a ‘zon wn hom 

ONEAL ISSOLVENT T METHOD. 
Thousands of cases of Oatarac 
Soume, Pre Nerve Diseases—Al 


673 

















pemees of mnsnose~7iald A tot. one 
nife or inju 
®TRAIGHT ri  &-- new method— 


no knife, no pata. Illustrated book, 
testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice ' 
FREE. (Nothing sent C. O, D, unless ordered.) Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution ol Nerves reconstruc- 
FREE ted. Splendid healih. Over 52,000 patients. Good 

referencer. (‘* Reliefs’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reports of many 
nteresting cases. Address DR.HAYWY uffalo, N. ¥. 





Did you ever buy 


a SUIT direct 
from the MILL? 


If you have,all right, you will buy again. 
If you haven’t you will be surprised to 
see how much you have been paying for 
dealers’ profits. We send you FREE 
samples of Spring and Summer Suitings 
with tape measure and self-measurement 
blank. Then send us your measurements 
and we will make you a suit for 


$7: or $i 9:90 


that would cost you $18 to $25 at your 
tailor’s. All our suits areall wool, made 
complete in our own mill from che raw 
woolup. Every suit bears our label and 
is guaranteed forone year. Every suit 
has hand shrunk collars, haad 
made button holes, padded 
shoulders. Wesell eituer tailor-made 
or ready-made clothing. Men's all wool 
and worsted trousers $2., §2.50 and $3. 
Handsomely made and trimmed. We 
have the cheapest, strongest and best all- 
Wool boys’clothing. Also cloth by yard 
or piece and ladies’ suitings and skirtings. 
Write to-day for samples, &c, 


CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somerville, N. J. 
themngheutt the Uni 


WA N F E DD: States to introduce our 


Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
ali conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat- 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day Steady employment to good honest, roe 
Hablemen. Noexperience needful Write for full particulars. 


EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada. 


SALESME 
BIG WAG ES vison 


Wickless, 

Fuel Oil Stove for cook: 

oe and ad _Rusting. New, 
on Invention. 
} meee ft = 
erybody buys. Big Sell — 
Generates its own fuel ¢ <as from eesneun oil. Aspoon- 
fel oil makes heaspend <y-f ot ffutaner pte fue}. 
es or big coal bills. ‘ 
Write for special » mew Dp! we Fy 


offer, logue Free. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 6236 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0G. 
48-page book free, 


2 AT E N T highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 












Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 

A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
itt nhennetietiniedl 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 





Agents Wanted 


in tide nh to ride and exhibit sample ‘$i6 


5 

03 Models high grase $9 to $15 

1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to $10 

500 2ND - HAND 

all makes and models good as new 88 to $8. 
fm «Great Factory a oe we ay 7 
won approval and lay’s tria 

ithe cent in advance. 

BICYCLE taxing orders 
for us. Re A at once for bargain list and 
‘our wonderful special offer to agents. 
ires, equipment, ng half price. 
AUTOMOBILES Bein sec. 

ond-hand Autos and Moter “ycles. All makes 
and styles, If interested write for mpnyenteaaa 8 —e 






T tx 







| MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. ?ii0400.1x. 











OUR O 






backed by a $20,000 bank bond. 
't buy until you have investig 


We pay the freight. 





We will sell yout the best range or'stove in the world—“THE KALAMAZOO” 
—direct from our factory at lowest factory prices on a 


360 DAYS APPROVAL TEST 


return it to us at our expense and id your money will be refunded, 
Don' our special i 
KALAMAZOO STOVE. COMPANY, 






°F 42°) © 


If your purchase proves unsatisfactory in any way, 
Isn’t that fair? 
E catalogue No. [99 


MFRS., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


All our Cook Stoves and Ranges have our patent ove s thermometer. 
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Keith’s Room. 
GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 

Let me tell you of a boy’s room; a 
real room. Although Keith and Heath 
shared it, Keith's tastes were more 
apparent in the general appearance of 
the room. 

It was a large room, over the parlor, 
in a story and a half farmhouse. It 
hed ene large window looking west- 
ward, toward the woods and hills; and 
when the sun went down one could see 
the most glorious sunsets. 

Under the sloping roof, running the 
whole length of the room, on two sides, 
were two lew closets, each having a 
shelf the wicth of the closet, and run- 
hing the whole length. One of these 
closets the boys had, but the other 
their mother claimed. There were two 
little doors to each. On each side of 
the great chimney, were two large 
“losets, one of which Keith claimed, 
the other belonging to Heath. 

In their long closet with a shelf, the 
boys kept ther skates, newspapers, 
farmii papers, the playthings of their 
curly days, and odds and ends. 

Keith was a collector along several 
different lines. When a little boy, he 
had made a collection of birds’ eggs, 
which he had carefully kept. It is 
the largest private collection [have ever 
seen. But when he took up nature study 
in school, including of course the study 
ef birds, he left off taking the eggs. 
He had them in a wooden box with 
pasteboard compartments, one for each 
egg, and the eggs were such a pretty 
sight. 

In the room was an old-fashioned 
narrow stand with a drawer. In this 
Keith kept his geological specimens, 
having quite a valuable collection, 
from a bit of orange wood from Cali- 
fornia to a piece of the granite from 
the new city hall. 

Moreover, he was a stamp collector, 
his collection being valued at many 
dollars’ worth, and comprising stamps 
from nearly all over the world, some 
of which were quite rare. I do not re- 
member them all, but there was one 
from Nicaragua, with its pretty moun- 
tain scene, that attracted me. There 
was a full set of the World’s Fair 
stamps, some old-tyle red three-cent 
stamps, documentary and proprietary 
stamps, and others. Their room was 
their sanctum, for did they not do as 
they liked in it Sure proof that they 
did, when I tell you that at one time 
Keith, who had a talent for clock and 
watch repairing, had nine clocks of 
different styles—all his own—in the 
room, and all running. The striking 
clocks were so arranged that one 
would strike each 15 minutes, so that 
if the boys awoke in the night, and 
heard a clock strike, they could tell 
from its tone what time it was. Nor 
did the ticking of so many clocks trou- 
ble them; on the contrary, they en- 
joved their music. 

They had an old-fashioned slanting- 
topped red desk, too, that was full of 
books and papers. There were book 
shelves in one corner, also full of books 
and, papers. On the walls were sev- 
eral pictures, some of whic h Keith had 
made pretty gilt frames for, doing very 
good work for a boy. The corners were 
joined nicely too. There was a plate 
glass looking-glass, with a frame made 
by Heath, who was a nice workman. 

toys like rooms of their own to do 
what they like in. I am sure they do. 
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Collar Suggestions. 


TRACY NELSON, 





A Kid Stock Collar: White kid gloves 
muy be cleaned either with milk or gas- 
oline, and the arm pieces converted 
into a very pretty stock. The kid is 
smoothly drawn over a piece of collar 
stiffening cut the desired shape, and 
machine-stitched with blue silk, a dou- 
ble row at top, center and _ bottom; 
while French knots worked with the 
same blue silk appear between the rows 
of stitching. Another of black un- 
dressed kid, made of two pairs of short 
gloves, was sewed together to form a 
erush collar, and the seams concealed 
by means of steel beads. 

A Collar of White Huck  towe'ing, 
darned solidly with yellow wash silks, 
is a durable dress accessory for a child. 
The collar is cut round with large scal- 
lops at the edge. The needle is run 
under the raised threads without taking 
the stitches through the cloth, which 
gives the same appearance as the darn- 


ing stitch, but does not show on the 
under side and is much simpler and 
quicker to work. The ocean wave sofa 





DOMESTIC HELPS 


pillows are made somewhat in the same 
way, except that the thread at inter- 
vals is carried along for a short dis- 
tance without being brought under the 
raised loops on the toweling. The edge 
of the collar may be bound around with 
a narrow piece of yellow silk or velvet 
on the bias, or merely turned under 
and stitched down by machine. 

French Knots and Featherstitching: 
Starched white linen collars are deco- 
rated with a row of French knots or 
featherstitching at the top, as they 
used to wear them years ago, when 
even the men appeared with shirt 
fronts and cuffs decorated in the same 
way in black or white silk. The knots 
and stitching combined form a very 
effective trimming for a blue and white 
striped gingham shirtwaist, using thick 
white linen floss for working. The work 
is done on the blue stripes, three 
feather stitches, then three French 
knots, and repeating down the stripe: 
the next being worked in the Knots 
alone, and the next in stitches and 
knots, and so on over the whole waist. 
The body of the waist may be done af- 
ter it has been sewed, but the sleeves 
are easier to work just after they are 
cut. The turnover collar and cuffs to 
wear with the waist are of blue linen, 
starched and decorated with French 
knots at the edge. 

——_____< 


Melon Desserts. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS, 





Melon Fruit Salad: In the prepara- 
tion of the dessert, the melon plays an 
important part, and it is prepared in 
many styles. A favorite way to serve 
is as a fruit salad. The pulp is cut in 
cubes and set on ice to chill. It is then 
sprinkled with % cup powdered sugar 
to every quart of fruit. Pour over it 
1 tablespoon each of brandy and cura- 
coa. Let stand half an hour before 
serving. The pulp may have _ been 
scooped out of the rind, leaving a shell 
in which to replace the salad, and from 
which it is served. A few sliced or- 
anges or a cup of orange juice will give 
a new flavor. Frequently blanched al- 
monds, finely chopped nuts, or chest- 
nuts, in vanilla syrup, are added to the 
salad. With this dessert salad, serve 
some dainty wafers. These fruit salads 
are very popular. They are very eas- 
ily prepared, and are delicious, and 
there is an infinite variety of ways for 
changing their dominating tone. Grapes 
may~-be peeled, or peaches pared and 
cut small and mixed with the melon, 
and a snowy mound of cream, whipped 
and frozen, can top the attractive dish. 


Charlotte Russe with Melon: Chill 
and whip % pt cream. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs until stiff, add gradually, 


beating all the time, % cup powdered 
sugar and 2 tablespoons maraschino. 
Soften 1 tablespoon gelatine in 2 table- 
spoons water; set the bowl in hot wa- 
ter and when melted, add to the cream. 
Beat occasionally until it begins to stif- 
fen. Have ready 1 pt cut up melon, 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Take 
a 3-pt mold, line it with lady fingers, 
cutting them off evenly at the top. Pour 
half of the cream mixture in, add the 
melon, and cover with remainder of 
cream, Set on ice to chill. When about 
to serve turn out of the mold onto a 
pretty dish 

Melon Cheese: Cover 4 oz gelatine 
with % cup water; add % cup boiling 
water, and strain onto 1 pt melon pulp 
that has been run through a vegetable 
press. Whip 1 cup cream = a_ stiff 
froth, add % cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
brandy and the melon pulp. Beat un- 
til it thickens: ti'rn into a mold and 
set on ice. Serve in thin slices with 
sponge cakes. 





Sun Burst—Melt in a frying pan % 
Ib rich When soft, add % pt 
thick, sweet cream, % teaspoon salt and 
a pinch of pepper. When thorough'!y 
blended, break into this 6 fresh eges 
and cover for two minutes. When the 
whites begin to set, remove cover and 
beat the mass briskly with a l-rzge 
spoon, for a few minutes. Then it will 
rise in a yellow foam, tender and de- 
licious. Serve on fresh crackers that 
have previously been heated and but- 
tered. It is nutritious and digestible.— 
[J. H. Giles. 


eheese, 





A Good Pie—To enough stewed pie- 
plant for one pie, add the yolks of 2 
eggs and 1 cup sugar. Bake with one 
crust, and beat the whites, add 1 table- 
spoon sugar, spread over the top and 
brown the same as for lemon pie.—[C. 
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to be. I have been the housekeeper for 
two years. Mamma has been an invae 
lid all of this time, and part of the 
time away from home seeking health, 
I will send you my kitchen record for 
one year: Loaves of bread 340, pancakes 
1517, doughnuts 225, biscuits 1460, cookies 
1608, cakes 108, pies 108, cinnamon 
rolls 26, apple dumplings 181, puddings 
69, tea cakes 268, shortcakes 19, gra- 
ham gems 25, ruised rolls 41. Of course 
I did my share at consuming those pang 
cakes and things, for I am one of a 
family of five, and we are English. 
You can guess that by the number of 
puddings, shortcakes and dumplings. I 
am going to take examinations this 
summer, and expect to add teaching to 
my other duties as soon aS mamma is 
strong again.—[Charlotte Holland. 











The Secret of Success 


in preserving fruit is explained in 
our little leaflet ont et Tet R 
Fruit Spoil?’’ LEAFLET, 
and one telling oo » all about the 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, Fruit 
Jar Holder and five other useful in- 
ventions for housewives, and sample 
box pape iy frmit- ee 
will be mailed to any address post- 
age prepaid, upon receipt of two 
postage stamps. 
FORBES CHOCOLATE CO. 
Address 
237 Sheriff St., - Cleveland, Ohio, 

































DRDERYOUR GROCERIES BY Mall 


Sugar Best Granulated, 21 Ibs. for $1.00 


100 Ibs, $4.75. Guaranteed Ful! Weight. 
Salt, 56 lbs. Dairy Salt, 44c. 65-Ib. bags Table Salt, 25¢ 
All other groceries at proportionate low prices, 

Mammoth price list for the asking 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORP. 


74-112 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 











Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edition of their 116-ps 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much impro val 
and many portraits of the most eminent sci entists 
along the ‘lines of agniculture and allied subjects have 
been Padde d, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 
Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detajled description of the most recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an un usual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is as essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 

















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 












































































Woato Caampion Sractions, 
‘over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock 


ingredients that aro just as safe and as necessary an 
Stock Food” 


Sel 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 


was more than pleased with it. 
me. Very truly yours, 





REFFIFFI SSS SLFFSFFFEF RAF LA RAL 
$Waown “international Steck ocd Farm,” “whichis Jocated 12 miles from Minneapo lis and contains 6: 50. acres. 
to our Youne Srattioxs, Broop Mares, Corrs, Worx Horszs, Cartiz and Hoes. 
FOOD" e773 FEEDS ron ONE CENT @@ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris. Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, ‘ 
wnedicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the 
appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 


Daw Patca 1:59 1/, ond Diazcocm 2.05%; 


Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human system. 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustar 
food, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. 
addition to the regular feed of your stoek if you desire to keep them in the best possible dition. “Inter 
Vis endorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International 
Fifty Thousead Dealers throughout the World. @@ Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of 
It will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. 
No Chemist can separate all the! Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Faris and Seeds that we use. 


is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by 


Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
It is worth more than $10.00 to 
RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


hogs. 
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regular feed 


“International Stock Food’’ 










Eav CLAIRE, WIS. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAKES PIGS GAIN 3 LBS. PER DAY 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foon Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN: —This is to certify that having used 
“International Stock Food” for three years I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all stockmen, and especially those who raise 
Last spriug with a bunch of the runtiest pigs I ever 
had they made a gain of three pounds apiece per day. 


(naenrasrnsrasass — 0 0 0 Onn. 


LOL lll lla 
Ga We Have Thousands of Similar Festpeste 008 was Pay You $1000 Cash te Preve 
was Say Se oS if “a 


RAARA 
We feed sdghesenionas ot Steck Feou” 


It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the > 
We positively guarantee that its ase will make you extra money 

can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
You iasist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. 
d isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your 
“International Stock Food’’ contains pure vegetable medicinal 


Any Gee elaimine to do so Must be an Ignoramus ore Falsifier. 


“WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THs, BOOK. 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. 

Dear Sirs:—Your * ‘International Stotk Book" duly received, 
@nd it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. 
@ volume of useful articles in it from start to finish 





BLANCHARD, Iowa. 


J. S. BELL. 
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every , day to all our } é 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK 2 
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Salt is a stomach tonie and worm $ 









1 Stock Food’’ 









silure, 


ware of the many Cheap and Inferior 
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Opessa, Mo. 
There is 
GEO. W. NULL. 





Respectfully, 





















qake these Engravings. 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry 


2 Saotet O° 200 P. end ba 
dreds of Thousands of Testimonials. 
Refer to Any Bank ia Minaecapelis. 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


Phe Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture @#Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6% by 9% inches. 
It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. 
It contains Life Engeavings of many very neted Anims!s, and also testimonials. 
This Stock Book Im Your Library For Reference. @#@ It Contains « Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL tT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, &@Postacse Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book Is not as described. 
AIst.—Name This Paper. 


It also gives Description, History and Nlustratiors of the Different Preeds of Horses, Cattle, 
The Editor Of Tk‘s 


Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
2d.—How Mach Stock Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 







It cost as $3000 to have onr Artiets and Engravers 
















Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have 







Largest Stock Food Wasteons in the Werld. 
Capital Paid in, ,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in po New Factory. 











We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
Selling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but shipanywhere for examina- 
tion, guaranteeing safe 
ery. Youare out nothingif not 


deliv- 


Vaz 


ee” 


satisfied. We make 195 styles of / r 
vehicles and 65 styles harness. 


Visitors 


are al ways welcome 


at our factory 


Large Catalogue 
Send Jor it 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


No, 331—Surrey. Price $68. 
As good as sells for $40 more. 





No, 544—Light Stanhope. 
As good aa sells for $35 more. 


FREE. Price $58.50. 








“Everybody knows, or 
should know, of the old 
reliable Blizzard. The 
Original successfu 


utter and 
Shredder, 


with Wind Elevator. Just think, 


does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilase, shreds fodder, 
and fills any heighth silo. 
Remember one and the same 
machine does it all. Sold on 


fu guarantee. Write today for catalogue, etc. 
JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Box 24, CANTON, OHIO. 













































is the time to 
Enjoy Buggy 
Riding 


Get a Famous 
Split Hickory 


Special «. oa y $4750 


enjoy yourself. 30 Days Free Trial Allowed. 
Guaranteed for 2 years. Sold direct to you 
by the makers. Everything you want in 
vaninis we make. Get our ‘Catalogue. 
hjo Carriage Mfg. 


station Sines a8 Ohio. 













REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 
The names and addresses of these Cash Buyers you can get ir full fo 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, Th uyers 
located throughout the United States and Canada, 
and write to them, and sell your property yourse 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund y« 
subscriptions $1.00. The first Journal may make o 
@ollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 ce 


U.S. Reaj Estate Journal, 50 House Block, Ilion, 'N. Y. 
MBS ce. 


COLORADO 


The delightful country of health-giv 
and inspiring scenery is the ideal p 













ing, light, dry air 
ace to spend your 


Summer beverage 


ed for either 
: 3 i 
eans It ia an inexpen 
requires but one night 


Acountry perfectly sui 
Or sport, abounding in 
places adat ted to any man’s 
sive place to visit, and the trip 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 















matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
addressing a - KNISKERN, Passeager Traffic Man- 
ager O. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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CHEAPEST Jasssesesess 


Railroad companies in the world have pare hased and 


constructed over 300 miles of the “Frost Fence” 
within the past year. They know a good thing and 
| use it. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE Cco., 
Cleveland, 








c-—AON an 


Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal 
to you on account of their moderate price. 


**THEY STAND 


THE RACKET.” 


Ask your dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


313 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factory : Ilion, N. ¥. 


San Francisco, Cal, 












ID 
MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRE 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


U.S. FARMER’S SPECIAL°*39= 


This grand B y Offer is described in our , 
FREE vehicle book, When you buy direct Mad. 
from our factory you save middlemen's profit 
and get our 2 years guarantee. Satisfaction 
and safe delivery guaranteed or money refun- ~ 
ded and freight charges paid. Buggies $21.50, TY, 
Runabouts $26, Phetons $46.50, Harness $4.25. . 
Write today for Money Sane Catalo gue. 

U.S. Buggy & Cart Co., 8 602,Cincinnati, O. 











For 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


Jn Virsinia, North and South Carolina, 
‘Alad: ma and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jackson ville, Fla. 


Georgia, 








Fearless 


Best for single farmer or 
Several neighbors. With@e 
tread rer it's all indoors. 
Suitable for either horse power or engine. Threshes and 
cleans perfectly. Runs easy. Also Horse Powers, Ea- 
gines, Feed ~aiam, Wood Saws, Silos, etc. Send fos 
Catalogue. 


WeaDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 








INFORMATION ASTO FRUIT) 






| PRIZE LIST 


} Is 


now ready for distribution, and can be 


had by applying to 


S. C. SHAVER, Sec’, Albany, N. Y. 


aceite 


ow Many Apples 


doesit take tomake a barrel of 





No matter;it will 


| and thecider will be better, 
| purer and will keep longer, 
*t buy until you get our eatalogue, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 





The New York State Fair 





New. Plain Galvanized. about s 

150 ft. long and up. 100 lb 160 Ib 
coils, No. 8to 16.° Write for particu- 
jars and FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 832¥ 
CARROLL IRON WKS. CHICAGO 





WORK 
that PAYS 

















This means just what it says—profitable work. 
More still, it means attractive and dignified 
work, 

While so me an accomplish better results fhan 
others, it is work which everyone car lo 
old and young of either sex. 

Good Housekeeping want i ial ‘a 
sentative in ea ty and town in t I 
It is good hon work but profitable a 7 





LAWN FENCE 


¢ Many designs. Cheap as 

A TKN wood. 32 page Catalogue 

hs viX PS free. Special Prices to Ceme- 

vi) teriesand Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Ox Winchester, Ind, 


A-FENCE MACHINE 


That combines Simplicity, UPLES 

pidity and Economy, T 2 DUP’ LEX. te 

makes over 100 Styles, 50 % 70 rod a day, 0 

aw Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and pe ie 
4 Fence that combines Strength, Uniformity, 

Permanency, Reliability and _ Efficiency 

AT COST OF WIRE. Machine ca Trial. Full 
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ion at Wholesale Prices. W 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box Din 





Muncie, Ia 









ALL 


the TIME 





You may devote all or a portion of ir time 
to it, as the spirit moves or as opportuni 
offers. It costs you nothing. 

4 request will bring you full particulars It 


will pay you to investigate 


| 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Springfield, Mass Chicago, Ill 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 



















